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“AN OLD BEAU OF THE OLDEN TIME.” 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY H. L. STEPHENS. 


Nar ian out of the bandbox of long ago, 
Bedizéned with titisel and snowy lace, 
He ogled and simpered, and to and fro 
He satintéred with airy and charming grace. 
OW, what were the years that ‘had glided by ? 
He looked on the past with a scorn sublime! 
A smirk on his cheeks, and a glass in his eye, 
Had this very'old beau of the olden time. 


Accomplished in each of the arts that please, 
fle picked up a fan with a pretty air, 
And whispered a passion upon his knees, 
And led off a minuet with the fair. 
He broke sighing hearts with a polished style, 
And vowed he was only in manhood’s prime. 
What mattered a wrinkle or so, the while, 
To this very old beau of the olden time ? 


Oh, many a maid had he wooed and won, 
And many a white hand deftly kissed ! 
That chapeau, his powdered wig upon, 
Was doffed with a most artistic twist. 
A list of the conquests he could tell 
Would go beyond reason, and likewise rhyme ; 
For small talk and small clothes he bore the bell, 
This very old’beau of the olden time. 


He laughed at his own recondite jest, 
Albeit his teeth were mighty few ; 
He gloried in ruffles and gaudy vest, 
And silenced his duns and cares anew ; 
Then onward to conquer again he sped, 
This butterfly, happy in every clime! 
As light as the cue which adorned his head 
Was the very old beau of the olden time. 
Groner Cooper. 
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CHAPTER VII.—HOW A PALADIN STORMED A CASTLE. 


In all thé sweet South there never was a softer or more beautiful 
morning—robed in gorgeous autumnal dress, and glorying in a lavish 
affluence of balmy air, and golden sunshine, and draping haze—than 
that on which the young owner of Annesdale rode forth to try his for- 
tune at Morton House. 

Shortly after leaving ‘his own gates, he overtook an open carriage 
fall of ladies, who were chattering gayly, and who burst into a chorus 
of welcome when IIderim’s handsome head appeared beside them. 

“Mr. Annesley! What a surprise!” 

“Why, Mr. Annesley, where did you come from?” 

“When did you come back, and how are you?” 

Only one of the fair bevy—the fairest among them—said nothing ; 
but she smiled and held out her hand; and neither the smile nor the 
action left any thing to be desired. } 

Mr, Ainnesley answered all the inquiries, and exchanged all the 
civilities of the oé¢asion; and then rode along by the side of the car- 
riage, resting one hand Tightly on the door, while with the other he 
restrained Ilderim’s eager impatience ; and the stream of conversation 
flowed on in easy and lively current. 

“You have been to Mobile, Mr. Annesley?” asked the gay young 
chaperon of the party—pretty Mrs. George Raynor, who had been a 
Miss Vernon and a Mobile belle before she married, and came to dazzle 
Lagrange with her beauty and her fashion. “Oh, do tell us something 
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about it, for we are almost dying—Irene and I—for news of ail our 


friends.” , 

“ With all my heart,” said Morton, smiling; ‘‘ but where shall I 
begin? I was only in Mobile for a few days, and I scarcely saw any 
thing of the people you would care to hear about.” ~ 

“ Ah, I care to hear about anybody,” cried she, with fervor. “ And, 
if you did not see anybody, just tell me what they are talking about ir 
the city. I wish I had known you were going, I would have asked 
you to take a package to Aunt Lucy—and, payee bring ‘me a 
bonnet back.” 

“You are glad she did not know, are you not, Mr. Pn a ?” said 
Miss Vernon, laughing. 

Morton smiled only, in reply to the last question, preferring, it 
seemed, to answer Mrs. Raynor’s remark. “If I had not. left home 
so hurriedly, you should have known,” he said. “ But Ddid. manage 
to see your aunt, and she charged me with a great many messages to 
yourself and Miss Vernon—the chief of which,” he added, turning to 
the latter, “I feel tempted not to deliver.” 

“Is it so very disagreeable, then?” asked she. 

“Tt will not be at all disagreeable to you, I am afraid; but she 
urges your speedy return to Mobile, and that will be very disagree- 
able to Lagrange.” 

“‘ Lagrange will have to support the desolation as best it can, and 
I have no doubt will be able to endure it,” said Miss Vernon, a little 
coully—thinking, no doubt, that the compliment would have gained 
point and strength by a more personal application. 

Then a cry broke from the other two young ladies, who were 
both Misses Raynor, plain in looks, plain in manners, and therefore 
blindly admiring the Vernon beauty, and emulous of the Vernon style. 

“Oh, Irene, you surely will not think of leaving us!” 

“Trene, that is very mean of your aunt, for she knows you prom- 
ised to stay until after Christmas.” 

“Nonsense !” said Mrs. Raynor. “Irene knows she is not going 
until I am ready to go with her; and only George can say when that 
will be—he is so provoking! Mr. Annesley, I do hope that when 
you are married, you will treat your wife with some consideration.” 

“T shall endeavor to do so, Mrs. Raynor,” answered Morton, with 
mock-gravity—for all Lagrange: knew that George Raynor was the 
most thoroughly hen-pecked husband in the county—“ I shall come to 
you for instructions how toact. But you have not told me what has 
been going on here since I left.” 

“Nothing has been going on in any way,” said Mrs. Raynor. 
—“ Irene, what have we been doing ?—any thing at all?” 

“ Vegetating and yawning, I believe,” answered Miss Vernon. 
“ But these principal occupations have been varied by much gossip, 
and a little scandal, lately.” 

“Oh, yes!” burst in Mrs. Raynor, with the greatest animation. 
“ Lagrange: has been in a perfect ferment of gossip for the last three 
weeks, Mr. Annesley, about that curious Miss Morton, or Mrs. Gordon, 
or whatever her name may be, who has come back like a ghost, and 
set everybody talking themselves hoarse. Of course you have heard 
of her?” (She did not give him time to reply.) “For my part, | 
believe that she murdered both her husband and her brother, and that 
she has come here to bury her remorse, and give Lagrange a standing 
topic of conversation. I am sure— Good gracious, Louisa, what is 
the matter? ~ Is there a caterpillar on my bonnet ?” 

The inquiry was not entirely without reason, for the elder Miss 
Raynor had been making signals of silence and distress for the last 
five seconds, without being able to attract her heedless sister-in-law’s 
attention. 

“ No, indeed, Flora,” she said, blushing with that ever-ready and 
not always becoming blush of eighteen. “ But you surely forget—Mr. 
Annesley is related to—” 

“To my murderess ?” cried Mrs. Raynor, extricating herself from 
the difficulty with the merriest laugh in the world. “A thousand 
pardons, Mr. Annesley! But you know how heedless I am! I am sure 
I need not apologize for mere jesting.” 

Mr. Annesley’s face had taken an expression which few people had 
ever seen upon it before. A stern coldness transformed it so entirely 
that the ladies exchanged glances of surprise and dismay. He bowed 
quite haughtily, as he said, with gravity : 

“ Personally, I could not of course be offended by what was not 
meant to touch myself. But I must confess that my ideas of ‘ jest- 


| ing’ do not agree with those of Mrs. Raynor.” 
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““T am very, véry sorry,” cried that lady, eagerly, coloring a little, 
and slightly disconcerted by his manner and words. “ You must 
really forgive me, Mr. Annesley! I did not remember at the moment 
your connection with Mrs. Gordon. Indeed, it never occurred to me 
that you would care. Adela talks just as everybody else does.” 

“T-am sorry to hear it,” said Mr. Annesley, in the same tone as 
before. 

“ And, really,” continued Mrs. Raynor, rallying from her moment- 
ary embarrassment, and recovering her usual nonchalant gayety— 
“really, Mr. Annesléy, you are very unreasonable. I only repeated 
what everybody is saying. Pray don’t hold me accountable for the 
reports ! ” 

Mr. Annesley’s face relaxed into a smile—rather grave, it is true— 
as he answered: “You are right, Mrs. Raynor. It was unreasonable, 
nay, it was folly in me to regent what is in itself so trifling a matter 
as these reports. Gossips must have something to talk about, of 
course. It is I who must beg your pardon for having forgotten 
this.” 

“ Why, Mr. Annesley, I don’t know you!” exclaimed Mrs. Ray- 
nor, astonished, annoyed, and amused, all at once. “I always 
thought you a model of amiability ; but you are not amiable at pres- 
ent, I assure you. I did not know that you had laid lance in rest, in 
Mrs. Gordon’s defence, or I should not have said a word. And, by- 
the-way, don’t flatter yourself that you are her only champion. Irene 
has been doing battle in her defence from the first.” 

“Have you?” said Morton, turning quicklyto Miss Vernon. “I 
hope you -will let me admire and thank you for it.” 

“Pray don’t,” answered she. “I only heard a woman assailed, 
and felt for her—that was all.” 

Before the gentleman could reply, Mrs. Raynor’s light tones broke 
in again : 

“ T positively victimized myself by going to church last Sunday in 
order to catch a glimpse of this ghostly lady ; and would you believe 
it, Mr. Annesley, she did not come! I wonder if she never means to 
come? But somebody said that a splendid-looking child, who sat in a 
pew next the pulpit, was hers.” : 

“Oh, yes,” chorussed the Misses Raynor, “and such a woman 
with him! If you could have seen her bonnet! And, what do you 
think, Mr. Annesley ?—she actually sat up and said her beads all the 
time Mr. Norwood was preaching—and that under his very eyes!” 

“She is evidently a Frenchwoman,” said Miss Vernon, “and of 
course a Catholic. No doubt she took that means te avoid joining in 
what she considered heretical worship.—Are you going, Mr. Annes- 
ley?” 

“T am reluctantly compelled to do so,” said Mr. Annesley, who 
had drawn Iiderim from the carriage-door, and himself from that soft 
contact of silk and lace; that near neighborhood of a slender, well- 
gloved hand; that faint, dainty fragrance of fresh millinery; that ca- 
pricious parasol fringe which was never still, and which would persist 
*n sweeping his face, andt hat subtile, intangible charm which, like an 
aroma, seems constantly exhaling from a lovely and well-dressed 
woman—“I am compelled to do so—for here is Morton House, and 
to itI am bound. You dine at Annesdale to-day? Then you may 
expect a full account of the wonders and mysteries within these gates. 
Good-morning.” 

He lifted his hat—the ladies bent their heads with a general flut- 
ter of plumes and ribbons—the carriage swept on in a yellow cloud 
of dust, and the young man found himself alone before the gates of 
Morton House. 

Like his mother, he too felt, when those gates closed behind him, 
as if he had entered an enchanted domain—a domain over the ne- 
glected beauty of which there rested a mournful stillness, deeper and 
more pathetic than mere solitude; where brooded a solemn air of 
repose, and a subtile power of awaking thought and association which 
we have most of us observed in those places where life once ran riot, 
and from which it has long since departed forever. 

The young man involuntarily bared his head as he rode slowly 
along beneath the drooping trees; and patches of golden sunshine, 
flickering softly down, fell on the rich black curls and the face that 
was subdued almost to mournfulness. There was to him an inde- 
scribable pathos in the stately quiet around him. He thought of the 
by-gone voices that had once sounded along this avenue, of the gay 
hearts that had gone their way brimful of life and joy, and the sad 
hearts that had found even the beauty of Nature a weariness and a 





mockery—well, they were all equally at rest now, He thought of the 
bright children who had played beneath those trees; and of the fair 
ladies who had dreamed sweet fancies under their shade, or—who 
knows ?—dropped bitter tears upon their mossy roets. The sod lay 
heavily enough over those lovely faces now; and it mattered little 
whether they had known most of the smiles or of the tears. Then he 
thought how often his father. had passed here, with all manhood’s 
brightest hopes stirring at his heart, and all manhood’s proudest re- 
solve in his breast—yet how little either the hope or the resolve had 
availed to change his fate. Morton felt a bitter pang at the recollec- 
tion of that father who had gone so early out of his life, but whose 
memory had ever remained with him as a vision of all that was most 
noble in simple chivalry—a lesson which had done more to mould the 
boy’s character than all the precepts of living teachers. And he was 
going now to see the woman whose fatal beauty had wrecked the hap- 
piness of that father’s life! He knew—everybody knew—that Edgar 
Annesley had poured out his love like water at Pauline Morton’s feet, 
and that she had scorned him as she scorned all others in that proud 
heyday of her youth and power. And now there seemed a retribu- 
tion in the fact that Edgar Annesley’s son came forward as her sole 
defender against the fickle world that had once fawned at her feet. 
“It is the only revenge he would have wished,” thought the son, placing, 
as he always did, the father in his position. ‘“ But he would never, 
for one moment, have considered it revenge. He would have regarded 
it as a duty, and thought himself happy in performing it. Ah, I shall 
never master the whole essence of his knightly creed and practice—he 
who was a very Bayard, and yet thought that he only fulfilled the 
common duties of a gentleman.” And here, after all, had been the 
great secret of that resolution which so much surprised Mrs. Annes- 
ley. The young man had set out in life feeling himself his father’s 
representative, and he had never felt this more than when slander 
set its mark on the woman his father bad loved. He had spoken to 
his mother as a Morton; but his warmest interest in Mrs, Gordon’s 
cause rose from the fact that he was an Annesley. There, indeed, 
rose his true animating impulse; and there was an anchor to hold him 
steadfast through any opposition. 

Suddenly, when he was about half-way to the house, a sound broke 
on the stillness—a shrill, childish voice that caused Ilderim to start 
and prick up his satin ears with ominous haste. When he had been 
brought to order, Annesley was able to comprehend that words of al- 
ternate entreaty and command were apparently being addressed to 
himself by some unseen person. 

“Hola! Monsieur! monsieur, come here!” cried the voice, in a 
strange mixture of French and English. ‘“ Pardonnez-moi, but that 
nasty Babette—” 

The rest was lost in consequence of a sudden movement on Ilderim’s 
part, which demanded all his rider’s attention. When this exigence 
was passed, Morton stared about him in utter bewilderment, for “ the 
silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no token” of any hu- 
man presence beside his own. 

“Who is there?” he demanded at last—sending his own voice in 
the direction from which the other had proceeded. “ Holloa !—who 
is there?” 

Then the same childish tones replied, impatiently:: 

“It is me—Felix Gordon. I wish you would make haste, mon- 
sieur, for my arm is very tired.” 

Guided by the voice, Annesley now saw in the grove on his right 
a small figure clinging half to the trunk and half to the lower limb 
of a large tree, and thus suspended fully fifteen feet above the ground. 

“Good Heavens!” he cried. Then, springing from his horse, one 
or two quick bounds carried him at once to the foot of the tree, 
where he perceived the peril of the child’s position more clearly. 
The limb had evidently broken under him, and left him clinging with 
one hand to a fragment of it while he braced his feet against a 
gnarled knot of the tree, and thus partially relieved himself of his 
own weight. But it was only partially ; and relief from the precari- 
ous position was impossible without the aid which had so opportunely 
and so accidentally arrived. 

Morton did not waste any time in words. He saw that the face 
which looked down upon him was very self-possessed ; but he also saw 
that it was very pale, and marked the painful rigidity of the attitude, 
He threw his gloves near a small velvet cap that lay on the grass, 
and the next moment was climbing the tree with the agility of a 
school-boy. 
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But when he began to approach the child, he saw that caution 
was necessary, or he would dislodge the boy’s foot and send him crash- 
ing to the ground, for he could do little more than steady himself by 
his hand. Therefore, the rescuer crept carefully on the opposite side 
of the trunk, hardly allowing himself more than the merest clasp of 
it, and, when he was once safe among the boughs, ascended to a con- 
siderable height before he paused. Then, with extreme care, he de- 
scended from limb to limb until he reached the one immediately above 
the boy. There he seated himself, and finding it secure spoke for the 
first time. 

“Now I am going to draw you up tome. When I take hold of 
your collar, you must let go the clasp both of your feet and your hand. 
Don’t be afraid; for I shall not let you fall.” 

“Ma foi! I am not likely to be afraid,” said the boy, half-scorn- 
fully. “ But, if you are going to do it, you had better make haste.” 

Bending over, Annesley took a firm grasp of the clothing that en- 
circled the soft young neck, and with one vigorous lift placed the 
child before him. 

His eyes were closed, and he was white to the lips, so that at 
first Annesley thought he had fainted. But the next instant the 
fringed lids lifted, and a smile of triumph came over the pale 
face. 
“ Babette said I could not do it; but I Aave done it,” he cried. 
“Tt was not my fault that the limb broke.” 

“Tt was not your fault,” said Morton, kindly; “but it was an 
accident which is likely to happen at any time, and you must not 
risk your neck in this way again. I may not be within call next 
time.” 

“No,” said the boy. He glanced rapidly and somewhat wonder- 
ingly over the face and form of his deliverer. “I am very much 
obliged to you, monsieur,” he added, with the grand manner which 
had impressed even Mrs. Annesley. “But, je ne sais—that is, I do 
not know you.” 

“T am your cousin,” answered Morton, smiling ; “and my name is 
Annesley.” 

“Ah!” said the boy; and as he strove to steady himself by alter- 
ing his position, he gave a faint cry of pain. “It is nothing,” he said, 
quickly, in answer to his companion’s look of inquiry, “‘ only my arm 
—I hurt it.” 

“How?” 

“ When the limb broke. Ah, I should have got down if I could 
have used it—but I couldn’t, you know.” 

“ Let me see if it is much hurt,” said Annesley; and, after the 
child had unflinchingly borne an examination, he pronounced it only 
sprained. “The bone is all right,” he said; “but you were a brave 
fellow to hold. on with one arm when the other was in this condi- 
tion.” 

“Td have hurt both, if I had fallen,” said his new acquaintance, 
with a half-comic grimace—adding quickly, “ but, monsieur, let us go 
down.” 

“T have been thinking how we shall manage that, and I don’t see 
very clearly yet. This is the first thing to be done.” He drew a small 
flask from his pocket, and held it to his companion’s lips. “ Drink, 
my boy—it will burn your throat, but never mind that—you need 
it.” 

The boy drank eagerly—far too eagerly, Annesley thought; for he 
soon drew the flask away. 

“That is enough—I don’t want to unsteady your head for the 
descent.” 

“Bah!” said the child, in the scornful tone which came so 
strangely from his childish lips. ‘‘ Bah, monsieur! Do you think I 
could not drink twice that much, and be steady yet ?” 

“T should be sorry if you could,” said Annesley, gravely. 

The dark eyes flashed upon him suddenly. “Pourquoi, mon- 
sieur ?” 

“Because it would show that you must have had very bad train- 
ing,” said Morton, quietly. “No child of your age ought to know the 
taste of brandy—much less, drink it as you did just now. Who gives 
it to you?” 

“ Alas! no one now,” answered the boy, with candid regret. “ Papa 
gave it to me sometimes—but that was only to worry mamma—and 
St. John gave it to me very often.” 

“ But surely your mother does not like it to be given to you?” 
The small shoulders achieved a Gallic shrug which was simply per- 








fect. “I should think not, indeed, monsieur! Mamma will not even 
let me drink a glass of wine—and Babette, nasty thing! always tells 
her if I do.” 

“ Then, if I had been in your place,” said Morton, impressively, “I 
would not have taken that brandy, unless your mother had given it to 
you herself.” 

The boy gazed at him wonderingly. “Monsieur, why not?” 

“ Because I should have felt bound by her wishes, especially as she 
was absent,” said Morton, as gravely as befitted the character of Men- 
tor, with which the occasion had invested him. “ A trust, my boy, is 
a thing which cannot be held too sacred. Come, I see you are very 
sensible, and I need not talk to you as I would to most children—I can 
speak to you almost as if you were a man. You mean to be a gentle. 
man, do you not?” 

“T am a gentleman,” was the quick teply. 

“T’am glad to hear you say so. But do you know what is the 
chief thing that makes a gentleman? Not blood, not birth—they are 
good in their way, but they won’t do by themselves—not any one thing 
so much as the capability of being trusted.” 

“Mamma says so—but she is a woman.” 

“ Well, I am a man, and I tell you the same thing. What is more, 
I tell you that nobody who bore the Morton name was ever lacking in 
this capability. Look round! do you see all this, which will be yours 
some day—these noble trees, and those broad fields yonder? Well, 
the men who owned all this before you were men who, if a trust had 
been given them, would have held it till they died—held it as you held 
that limb a little while ago. You are a Morton in courage, why not 
be a Morton in honor as well?” 

The sudden question took his listener entirely by surprise. He 
looked up—still with wonder—into the earnest face which bent over 
him, as he said, slowly, “I am a Gordon, monsieur.” 

“I know. But you are a Morton also; and, whatever the Gordons 
were, the Mortons, at least, have always been brave and loyal gentle- 
men. I could tell you many a story about the men of your name— 
and then, perhaps, you would think that such a name was worth bear- 
ing.” Py 
“Tell me,” said the boy, eagerly. “St. John used to tell me about 
the Gordons; and I liked to hear how they killed men and ran away 
with women, and drank wine and brandy.” 

“Then I am afraid you would not like my stories,” said Morton, 
“ for I have nothing of the sort to tell you. The men of whom I speak 
never did any of those things. They were simple, honorable gentle- 
men, who lived quiet lives, but who knew how to be true to their 
friends, to honor their God, and to serve their country; but not one 
of them would have put that flask of brandy to his lips!” 

Felix’s large eyes opened widely. “Monsieur! Did none of them 
drink brandy ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Morton, “I suppose all of them drank brandy, and 
sometimes more than was good for them. But none of them would 
have done so if they had been put on their honor not to do it by some- 
body who had a right to exact such a promise.” 

Felix looked thoughtful. It was evident that a new light had 
dawned on his mind—a light very different, when presented by this 
handsome young cavalier, to that which had been urged by his moth- 
er. At last, as he did not speak, Annesley broke the silence. 

“ Now, we must get down, or your mother will be uneasy about you. 
Were you alone when you climbed up here?” 

“No; Babette was with me. “She said I should not do it, and I 
said I would—end I did! She tried to hold me; but she isn’t strong, 
though her arms are so big; and, when I kicked her, she had to let 
me go.” 

“ Who is Babette?” 

“My bonne,” answered the boy, with a grimace. “St. John says 
I am too old—I shouldn’t have a bonne.” 

“ But, as you have got one, you ought to treat her properly. I am 
sorry to hear of your having acted as youdid. Horses kick—not gen- 
tlemen.” 

“St. John says I ought to torment the life out of her, and then she 
will go away.” 

“ And then your mother would get another, perhaps a worse one. 
Who is this St. John? He seems to have given you very bad advice.” 

“ He was papa’s secretary, and I liked him; but mamma hated 
him.” 


“Then you certainly ought not to obey him so well. Now let us 
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move forward. How does your arm feel ?—well enough to bear a | of Felix, of the interested servants who brought their dusky faces 
weight?” near and nearer—and of the final moment when all eyes turned toward 


“ N—o,” said Felix, regretfully. “What do you want me to do?” 

“T wanted you to clasp your arms round my neck, while I go down 
the tree. But we must compromise with your feet. Do you think 
you can hold on with them?” 

The boy laughed. “It will be funny,” he said, “but I think I 
an.” 

“This way—let me lift you to my shoulder. Are you firmly seated ? 
Now, hold tight—take a grasp of my collar.” 

“Pl do it.” 

And he did do it, with a vigor which threatened strangulation 
unless their descent was very speedy. 

“Here we go!” said Morton, gayly. “Pity we haven’t got an 
audience for this feat in gymnastics.” And, lightly swinging loose 
from the bough on which they had been perched, he clambered down 
the trunk, without in the least seeming to feel his burdened condition. 

In less than a minute they were standing on the ground laughing 
together in friendly good-fellowship. Ilderim had taken his departure 
some time before, so the sylvan solitude was all their own. 

“ Now for this arm of yours,” said Morton. “It must be attended 
to at once; and your clothes are considerably the worse for your mis- 
hap. What will your mother say?” 

The boy shrugged his shoulders. “She will think of this,” he said, 
touching his arm, “ Babette will scold about the clothes.” 

“Oh, I dare say you can hold your own against Babette. Is the 
avenue the shortest way to the house?” 

“No; Dll take you a shorter one.” 

They set forward amicably, talking as they went. And, as they talked, 

it would be hard to say which of them conceived the most cordial 
liking for the other. On Morton’s side it was more than half pity, for 
he perceived the moral perversion of the child’s nature, and read 
plainly his reckless rebellion against the curb held over him by fem- 
inine hands. But he saw the elements of much nobility, together with 
the proofs of much bravery, and the latter in itself delighted him. The 
boy’s face kindled when he spoke of heroism, and, if it did not kindle 
when he spoke of chivalry, it was because the principles of chivalry 
were foreign teachings to his mind—not because the nature was in- 
«capable of holding them. Some sinister influence had plainly been at 
work with him—some influence like that which has marred many an- 
other gallant nature—and had indissolubly associated valor with evil, 
and weakness with good, in the boy’s apprehension. Pride of a certain 
sort had been duly instilled, but it was very far from being pride of a 
tight sort—if, indeed, there be a right sort. Annesley was puzzled by 
the strange contradictions that unfolded themselves before him. But 
he was more interested than repelled, and he could not help thinking 
how pleasant it would be to draw these warped conceptions straight. 
Perhaps he was something of a Quixote in those early days—too prone 
to amateur philanthropy. But there was that about him which caused 
most people to forgive the failing; and, considering how soon such 
impulsive generosity is cooled and cured by later years, they could 
well afford to do so. His heart yearned now over this fatherless boy 
—this boy who was his own kinsman—and even while he talked to 
him of sports, and dogs, and horses, and on all the topics most dear 
to a boy’s fancy, he was mentally considering how he could gain a sort 
of right of tutelage over him. It all depended on that unknown woman 
whom he was going to meet—that woman whose sworn defender he 
had already constituted himself; and he began to feel more anxiety 
‘about her reception of him, than he had suffered himself to entertain 
before. 

This anxiety was soon set at rest; for, as they came in sight of the 
house, Felix uttered an exclamation. 

“There is mamma now, and Babette, too—the horrid thing! They 
are coming after me.” 

“Go and speak to them, then,” said Morton, quickly. “They do 
not see you yet. Go at once.” 

The boy hesitated a minute ; but, at the second bidding, he went— 
‘speeding like an arrow straight to the terrace-steps, which his mother 
was hastily descending, accompanied by Babette—the latter talking 
eagerly, with many gesticulations—while a group of servants followed 
behind. . 

Annesley advanced deliberately, an amused spectator of the scene 
which ensued of Babette’s stormy outcries and reproaches, of the 
mother’s passionate caresses, of the half-defiant, half-triumphant story 





himself. 

Then he came forward more quickly, very gallant and handsome 
in presence, very easy and graceful in bearing, yet with a slight 
tincture of embarrassment at the semi-heroism of his position. 

Mrs. Gordon met him with outstretched hand, and so warm a light 
in her eyes that he marked none of the ravages of time, but only saw 
that they had spoken truly who called Pauline Morton’s beauty with- 
out peer. “Oh, thank you, thank you!” she cried in that soft and 
melodious voice which had never yet failed to fascinate any one who 
listened to it. “I owe my darling’s safety to you! How can I thank 
you enough!” 

“ You must not thank me at all,” said Annesley, bending to kiss 
the fragile-looking hands that had grasped his own—and there was 
something very courtly in the action, though it was one of unstudied 
impulse—“ or you will make me fear that you forget I have a kins- 
man’s right to serve you and yours.” 

She read his face all over with one glance of her eyes, then spoke 
impulsively: “Ah, my kinsman, indeed—for I see you are Edgar 
Annesley’s son.” 

There was something in the tone which pronounced his father’s 
name that touched Morton’s heart to the quick—won it, indeed, for 
this woman who had wrecked that father’s happiness. It seemed to 
him that in her voice there was an echo of the admiring reverence, 
the regretful tenderness, which always thrilled his own soul when he 
thought of that brief life and premature death—an echo he had never 
before heard on any lip—not even his mother’s. He felt that one 
other beside himself appreciated the spirit which had passed from 
earth without its due meed of lasting honor; and an emotion of almost 
passionate gratitude sprung up within him. Perhaps Mrs. Gordon 
read the meaning of the swift change that came over the frank young 
face ; for she smiled kindly, and, laying her hand on his arm, said: 

“Come. Let me welcome my kinsman to Morton House.” 

And then Annesley found himself led forward into the castle which 
had been declared impregnable—a paladin, invested for the time being 
with a sort of chivalric triumph, and quite the master of the situa- 
tion. 


CHAPTER VIIL—THE ADELAIDE. 


“Now, Katy,” said Miss Tresham, in a tone of authority, “ you 
must say this lesson, my dear—and you must not mumble the words 
so that I cannot hear them, either. Take your finger out of your 
mouth, and hold up your head. Now begin—‘ A verb’—” 

“A verb,’” drawled Katy, “‘is a word which signifies to be, to 
do’—or to do—or—or—is that all a verb signifies, Miss Tresham ?” 

“To suffer,’ prompted Jack, in a loud whisper, with his eyes 
fastened on the pages of his arithmetic. 

“Jack,” said the governess, severely, “take your book and go 
and stand up in the corner, at the other end of the room. Ina few 
minutes I shall see if you know your own lesson well enough to be 
prompting Katy with hers. You will have to learn a French verb 
after school, for breaking rules.—Now, Katy, I will give you one more 
trial. ‘A verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, or to suffer.’ 
What next?” 

“* As, Tam, he runs, she loves.’” 

“Very well. Goon.” For Katy, having delivered this much in 
a very loud voice, came to a sudden, dead stop. 

“Verbs are—are of two kinds ’—ain’t they of two kinds, Miss 
Tresham ?” 

“Go on, my dear,” said Miss Tresham, with severe patience. 

“Verbs are of two kinds,’ repeated Katy, dubiously, as if the 
statement was, in her own opinion, a very doubtful one; and there 
she paused, and fell to twisting the corner of her pron. 

“Hold your hands still, and go on, Katy,” said the much-tried 
governess. 

“*Verbs are of two kinds,’” repeated Katy, once more, and ap- 
parently ina state of despair. “‘ Verbs are of two kinds’—positive, 
comparative, and super—” 


Here an audible titter from the other scholars was silenced by a ° 


look from the teacher, and a well-thumbed grammar was held out to 
its owner. “Take your book, my dear, and put it aside. After 
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Now, children, get your 





school, you will have to learn this lesson. 
slates and let me see your sums.” 

A slamming of desks and shuffling of books ensued, followed by 
the appearance of various slates, more or less covered with cipher- 

ings, all of which were submitted to Miss Tresham. ‘She took the 
one nearest her, and began casting up the column of figures. 

There was a temporary silence in the school-room, for all eyes 
were anxiously following the movements of the governess’s pencil, and 
the only sounds were her strokes on the slate, as she made her firm, 
round numerals, and the swaying to and fro of some boughs before 
the open window—boughs that were faintly stirred by a soft, southern 
breeze, and between which the golden sunshine streamed across the 
school-room floor, across Katharine’s dark-blue dress and bright brown 
head, across Jack’s darned jacket, and Sara’s neat check apron, and 
smooth little tails of plaited hair. Unfortunately, however, this win- 
dow was directly over the front-door; and when a quick tread was 
heard advancing up the walk, and into the piazza, followed by a knock 
which echoed through the house, there was an instantaneous end both 
of silence and attention. 

“ Hallo! who can that be?” cried Jack. “TI bet it’s Tom Ford, 
come after his gun, Dick! I told you you’d no business—” 

“ Hush, Jack!” said Miss Tresham.—“ Here, Sara—here is the mis- 
take in your sum. When you added up this line of figures, you for- 
got to carry there—” 

“ Miss Tresham, if it’s Tom, mayn’t I go and give him his gun?” 
asked Dick, anxiously. He had been listening with all his ears to the 
muffled sounds below, but had failed to distinguish any thing to set 
his mind at rest. 

“T’ll go and look over the banisters, and see who it is,” said Jack, 
briskly, and he made a dart toward the door, but was promptly ar- 
rested by the governess. F 

“Come back this instant to your seat, Jack! It does not concern 
you to know who is down-stairs.—Dick, if it is Tom Ford, your moth- 
er can have the gun given to him. Now, be quiet and attend to me. 
Five into thirty-eight goes how often? I am asking you, Dick.” 

“ Five into thirty-eight,” repeated Dick, removing his eyes hastily 
from the door, upon which they were fixed. “Five into thirty-eight 
goes—” 

“It’s Mr. Annesley,” announced Katy, in a loud voice. 

“How do you know?” demanded Jack, eagerly. 

“T heard him,” she answered joyfully; and she jumped down from 
her seat, and ran to the window. “ Yes, it’s Mr. Annesley—I see his 
horse !—Oh, Miss Tresham, please let me go down!” 

“Take your seat,’ said Miss Tresham, briefly, ‘“‘ and don’t let me 
hear another word.” 

“ But he will go!” cried the child, turning first red and then pale, 
“and I won't get to see him at all. Miss Tresham, please let 
me—” 

“Katy, did you hear me tell you to take your seat ?” 

“But he will go!” repeated she, half-passionately, half-entreat- 
ingly. 

“Ba—a! Now, cry like a baby about it,” said Jack. 

“T'll ery if I want to!” was the angry retort. 

“T don’t think you will,” said Miss Tresham, quietly. “If you 
don’t come this instant to your seat, I will lock you up in the 
closet.” 

Katy gave a great gulp; but she knew the battle was an unequal 
one. She remembered how often she had got the worst of similar en- 
counters, and she moved slowly and sullenly toward her chair. When 
she was fairly seated, Miss Tresham turned again to the arithmetic. 

“Dick, you have not yet told me how often five goes into thirty- 
eight.” 

“Seven times, and three over,” responded Dick, who had, mean- 
while, been ascertaining the fact by the aid of his fingers. 

“ And low often does—” . 

“Tap, tap, tap,” at the door—which was promptly thrown open by 
Jack, before Miss Tresham could utter a word. A servant stood out- 
side. “Mr, Annesley’s down-stairs, ma’am,” he said, addressing 
Katharine. 

She looked up and frowned a little. 

“Whom did he ask for?” 

“For you and mistis both, ma’am.” 

“Tell him he must excuse me, I never see any one in the morn- 





“IT did’m. But mistis come out, and asked him to walk in, and 
told me to come up and tell you he was here anyhow.” 

“He must excuse me. I never see any one in the morning,” 
Katharine said again, and returned to the lesson she was engaged 
with. 

“ Yes’m.” 

The servant disappeared, and blank dismay, seasoned with discon- 
tent, settled over the children. They had been unusually trying dur- 
ing the whole morning, and this interruption left them almost unman- 
ageable. They felt that Miss Tresham’s refusal to see Mr. Annesley 
was an outrage on themselves; and the perversity and stupidity with 
which they revenged themselves would have exhausted any patience 
less long-suffering than hers. Perhaps it exhausted even hers ; but, 
if so, she did not afford them the gratification of seeing it. On the 
contrary, she sat, a model of quiet authority, and held them unfiinch- 
ingly to the task in hand ; but it was of so little effect that, when at 
last the welcome stroke of twelve told their release from the school- 
room, only Sara was able to close her books and take her de- 
parture. 

“The rest of you are kept in,” said Miss Tresham, looking at her 
watch, “ and it will depend on yourselves whether you get through in 
time for dinner. If not, I shall leave you here, and send some bread- 
and-water up to you.—Jack, take Levizac there, and study ‘ moudre’ 
for recitation; Katy, go to your grammar ; now, Dick, let me see if 
you are still unable to cipher out this sum.” 

The threat of breed-and-water was not without effect on Dick’s 
hitherto obtuse brain, giving to it a sudden insight into multiplication 
and division which it had lacked before. With little further trouble 
the sum was worked out to Miss Tresham’s satisfaction; and, when 
he had seized his cap and scampered off, she was able to turn her at- 
tention to the other delinquents, who still sulked in different corners 
over their respective grammars. 

They found the struggle which they had provoked a very hard one: 
for the young governess stood steadfastly at her post, and never 
flagged in word or sign all through the weary hour which followed. A 
very weary hour it was, and, when the dinner-bell pealed through the 
house, she was looking pale and exhausted, though the battle was 
fought and won. The two valiant champions had just finished their 
recitations, and were looking quite crestfallen as they put away their 
books and closed their desks. Katharine did not even have time to 





smooth her hair, or add a single adorning touch to her plain morning. 
costume. Mrs. Marks was very punctual herself, and liked punc- 
tuality in other people, especially with regard to meals; so, with one 
deprecating glance at the little school-room mirror, Miss Tresham ran 
down-stairs. 

As she saw Ilderim still standing beside the front gate, she did not 
need the sound of a certain ringing laugh, which came through the 
open door, to tell her that Ilderim’s master was in the dining-room. 
The next minute she was shaking hands with him. 

“See how forgiving I am,” he said, with a smile. ‘“ You refused 
to see me, and I not only wait your pleasure, but I encroach on Mrs. 
Marks’s hospitality without the least remorse. Have you been vic- 
timizing those poor children for the last hour on my account ? ” 

“ The matter lies just the other way,” she answered. “ It is they 
who have been victimizing me on your account, until I wished that 
you had timed your visit better. I make no apologies for not seeing 
you. I believe you know my school-hours.” 

“I do know them; but I thought you might relax your rule for 
once, since I have been away so long. However, Mrs. Marks was kind 
enough to see me, and has entertaine  .¢ so well that I did not find 
the time long.” 

“ Indeed, then, Mr. Annesley, you must be fond of hearing about 
children and. chickens,” said Mrs. Marks, with a good-humored laugh ; 
“for I don’t remember talking about any thing else. I felt sorry for 
you, but I knew there was no use in going after Miss Katharine. She 
never will come down in her school-hours.” 

“ And you're quite right, Miss Kate,” said Mr. Marks. ‘“ Work is 
work, and play is play, and, in my opinion, the two should never be 
mixed up together.—Mr. Annesley, let me help you to a piece of this 
duck.—Bessie, what is that you have before you ? ” 

“ Some beef of my own corning,” answered Mrs. Marks, with all 
a housekeeper’s pride.—“ Mr. Annesley, you must take some, and tell 
me what you think of it.” 





ing. You know this, Tom. Why didn’t you tell him so at once?” 


Mr. Annesley accepted a mammoth slice, and, with commendable 
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industry, ate a considerable portion of it, praising it the while highly, 
it is to be hoped, sincerely. 

Then the conversation turned upon the different methods of corn- 
ing beef, and a grave discussion ensued, in which Morton acquitted 
himself with credit, and much pleased his host and hostess. 

These good people, though even to their own hearts they would not 
have acknowledged such a thing, were not a little flattered by the at- 
tention which it had lately pleased the young owner of Annesdale to 
show them—attentions the source of which they were shrewd enough 
to suspect, but which in themselves were no slight tokens of distine- 
tion, as distinction was reckoned by the Tallahoma world. Already 
more than one envious friend had said to Mrs. Marks : 

“ How often Mr. Annesley comes to see you!” 

To which Mrs. Marks replied, quite indifferently : 

“ Yes, he is so fond of the children, and Richard likes him very 
much.” 

Therefore, although she sometimes had serious doubts concerning 
what was to be the end of his evident fancy for Miss Tresham, she 
could not find it in her heart to discourage his visits. 

“He is such a gentleman—there car be no harm in it,” she once 
said to her husband, when she felt an unusual qualm on the subject; 
whereupon honest Mr. Marks answered in his way : 

“Harm, indeed! What harm could there be? I'll warrant him 
for a gentleman—Edgar Annesley’s son couldn’t well be any thing else 
—but, even if he wasn’t, I should think Miss Tresham was old enough, 
and had sense enough, to take care of herself.” 

On the understanding, therefore, that Miss Tresham was old 
enough, and had sense enough, to take care of herself, Mr. Annesley’s 
visits had not been discouraged. Indeed, he was so bright a visitor 
that it would have been hard for any, either gentle or simple, to close 
their doors to him. 

As he sat at the table now, it was wonderful how he managed to 
adapt himself to the tone of his entertainers. Often gay, always 
pleasant, and invariably courteous, he talked household economy to 
Mrs. Marks, polities to her husband, and nonsense to the children, 
with an ease that amused Katharine. There was none of that offen- 
sive air of “‘ You see I put myself on your level,” which some people 
assume when they attempt this kind of thing; but, on the contrary, 
such a frank charm, such an art, or rather such a gift of throwing, 
not a pretence, but a reality of interest into every thing he touched, 
and such a happy power of enlivening the dullest subjects, that the 
most sensitive person could not have found a shade of patronage to 
resent. He proved so entertaining that even Mr. Marks lingered over 
the meal, which was usually a very business-like ceremony ; and, when 
at last he rose to go, apologized for his departure. 

“T am sorry to say that I must be going,” he remarked, with gen- 
uine regret. “‘ But I leave you to the ladies, Mr. Annesley, and I don’t 
expect you'll miss me much.” 

He knew perfectly well that his young guest had not come to see 
him ; but he could not rid himself of an idea that it was “ impolite” 
to leave him in this way. 

But Morton replied that, though he was sorry to lose Mr. Marks’s 
company, he had no doubt the ladies would manage to take care of 
him. And, as the bank was in need of its cashier, Mr. Marks said 
good-day, and departed. 

Immediately thereupon Annesley turned and looked at Katharine, 
who was still seated at table, showing Nelly how to eat rice-pudding 
without sharing it between her dress and the table-cloth : 

“What do you say?” he asked, with a smile. “ Will you accept 
the responsibility ? ” 

“Ts it a very heavy one?” she inquired. “I expect—ah, Nelly, 
see how you have spilled that spoonful !—I expect to be equal to it, 
Mr. Annesley, if you won’t ask too much in the way of entertain- 
ment.” 

“T will only ask one thing,” said he—for they and Nelly had all 
that end of the table to themselves, as Mrs, Marks was at the moment 
giving some order to one of the servants at the other, while Jack and 
Dick squabbled over a custard in the middle. 

“Well, and what is it?” 

“ That you will let this child alone, and come and sing something 
for me. I have not heard any good music in such a long time. Not 
since—” 

“Since when ?” she asked, as he paused. 

“Since I heard you last,” he answered, with grave sincerity. 





Katharine laughed, and made him a little bow. 

‘* After such a compliment, I should be very ungrateful if I could 
refuse.—Mrs. Marks, will you come with us to the parlor ?” 

“ After a while, my dear,” said Mrs. Marks. ‘“ But don’t wait for 
me.—You, Jack !—you, Dick !—Tom, take that custard from. both of 
them.” 

A stormy scene ensued, in the midst of which Annesley and Kath- 
arine made an escape, shrugging their shoulders in sympathy as they 
crossed the passage and entered that gloomy solitude known in the 
Marks household as “ the parlor.” 

A very gloomy solitude it was, for the children were strictly for- 
bidden to enter it, and, being used only on state occasions, it had 
none of that air of comfort which pervaded the rest of the house. 
The stiff horse-hair chairs were ranged with regular uniformity 
against the walls, while a long sofa, with hard back and harder seat, 
occupied a position on one side of the fireplace, where a brass fender, 
polished to the extreme of brightness, enshrined two equally bright 
andirons and a paper screen of wonderful device. Over the mantel 
there was a bouquet of flowers, which bloomed all the year round 
(under a glass shade), a pair of silver candlesticks, a pair of empty 
vases, and various similar articles, arranged with due attention to 
mathematical precision. A round table occupied the centre of the 
floor ; and on this reposed various books in gorgeous bindings—chiefly 
standard devotional works. Ina corner stood the piano, and near it 
a stand on which lay a music portfolio bearing Katharine’s name. 

The owner of this name gave a slight shiver as she entered the 
sacred apartment, and, instead of proceeding directly to the piano, she 
walked across the floor, and opened one of the closed windows. “ No, 
no; not that one,” she said, as Annesley moved toward another, with 
the manifest intention of following her example. “If you open that, 
it will let in the sunshine; and Mrs. Marks will not allow such a thing, 
for fear of fading the carpet. Though, I am sure,” added she, with 
a comical glance at the vivid hues spread under her feet, “I think 
the carpet would be much improved by a little fading. However, that 
is all a matter of taste. Now, what shall I sing?” 

“My old favorite,” said Morton, lifting the lid of the piano. “ You 
know what that is?’ 

She smiled, sat down to the instrument, and, softly touching the 
keys, began to sing the “ Adelaide” of Beethoven—that most pure, 
most tender, most spirit-like strain that ever breathed in immortal 
tones the common story of our common human love! And as she 
sang it—as the glorious notes of the great master soared aloft in her 
rich young voice, as all the sordid things of life seemed to fade away, 
and all earth to grow more lovely in the divine glory of that tide of 
sound—it was not strange that the passion which is ever fed by such 
strains as these deepened on the mobile face beside her until one 
glance would have told her the story of his heart, without any need 
of words, 

But she did not give that glance. When the song ceased, when 
her voice fell into silence, and the last vibration of those mournfully 
passionate cadences had died away, she made an effort to speak 
lightly ; and, without taking her eyes from the keyboard, said, “ Will 
you please look in that portfolio and find me the Ave verum? I will 
sing it for you to-day, though I could not do so the last time you 
asked me.” 

Half-mechanically, he obeyed—glad of 2 moment's time in which 
to collect himself before the words were uttered that he now felt im- 
pelled to speak. Temptation had gone so far, that he could resist no 
longer. Whatever might be the result, he must lay his heart at this 
woman’s feet, and tell her that it was hers to accept or reject. That 
magic song had stolen away all his most steadfast resolves; for he 
had never intended to declare himself thus prematurely. He always 
had meant to make a formal demand for his mother’s consent, and 
then to woo the girl he loved as if she had been the one whom Fortune 
placed so far above the other. It was always the way of the gallant 
gentlemen who had borne his name—if poor and humble the maiden 
whom they loved, they sought her with more state than if she had 
been the highest in the land. So, Morton had meant to come, when 
he offered his hand to Mr. Marks's governess ; but the sudden force of 
passion was too strong for him. Words suddenly rushed to his lips, 
and in another moment Annesdale and all its belongings would have 
lain at Katharine Tresham’s feet, if Fate had not intervened. 

But, turning over, with absent mind and careless hand, the sheets 
of music, he came to a copy of the song he had just heard, the song 
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which had stirred every fibre of his heart—the sad, passionate, beau- 
tiful “ Adelaide.” As he took it up, there fell from between the leaves 
an open letter. He caught it, as it was fluttering to the floor, and 
almost unconsciously his eyes fell on the first lines. They were writ- 
ten in a man’s hand, and stood out black and clear on the white 


paper. 


“My pearest Katuarine: I am terribly uncertain whether this 
letter will reach you, but at least—” 


This much Morton could not avoid seeing—more than this, he did 
not read. Indeed, the hot, sharp pang which shot through his heart 
sent a mist to his eyes which would have prevented his doing so, if he 
had felt such a thing possible. Then he strove to steady himself. 
Might not Katharine, for aught he knew, have brothers, uncles, cous- 
ins, a dozen relations, from whom such an address might naturally 
be permitted? What a jealous fool he was! He would speak to 
her immediately, and her first look would show him his folly. So he 
did speak—with just a slight quiver in his voice to betray his anx- 
iety. 

“ Miss Tresham.” 

Katharine turned quickly, and, as her glance fell from his face to 
the open letter in his hand, Morton’s heart gave a great bound—then 
suddenly stood still. 

For she did not smile in recognition of a friend’s epistle, nor 
blush that rosy red which greets a lover’s missive; she did not hold 
out her hand or utter one word—she only turned ashen pale, and 
shivered from head to foot as if with a sudden chill. There was an 
instant’s pause: then Morton spoke hastily, as if eager to relieve a 
possible fear. 

“T found this a moment ago, Miss Tresham. Do you leave your 
letters where any one might find and read them ?” 

She did not answer—only held out her hand toward him. 

“ It may not be of importance,” he went on; “ but still—” 

“It is of importance,” she broke in, passionately. “To think 
that I shouid have left it here! I must have been mad!” 

She took the letter, and, walking to the fireplace, struck a match, 
set it on fire, and watched it burn until the last fragment was ashes. 
Then she shivered once more from head to foot. “I must have been 
mad |" she repeated. 

And there was something in the tone and action which settled like 
ice upon the man who loved her—the man who, a moment before, 
had wellnigh asked her to be his wife. He could sooner have put 
his hand into the fire she had kindled than ask that question now. 
Not that any suspicion of any kind had entered his mind against 
her, but simply that he felt chilled to the very heart. The women 
who had always made his ideals of the sex were women into whose 
strinless lives there entered no pages that all the world might not 
read; and not a worldling of the world held more firmly than this 
chivalric but most fastidious gentleman the great maxim of the world, 
“ Distrust secrecy.” 

So, when Mrs. Marks bustled in a few minutes later, her advent 
was a relief to him as well as to Katharine, and, for the half-hour which 
ensued, that good woman had all the burden of conversation on her 
own shoulders. 

Then Mr. Annesley found it was time to go ; so he made his adieux 
and took his departure—riding very slowly from the gate where Ilde- 
rim had stood so long, and unmindful of the wistful glances sent 
after him by poor little Katy, whose heart had been set upon a ride. 

When Katharine was left alone in the parlor, her first act was to 
go and toss over the little feathery heap of ashes on the hearth, to see 
that no end of paper remained. Then she raised her face with a 
weary sigh, half of relief, half of pain. 

“ All gone!” she said, aloud. “But God only knows when that 
may come to me which I can never, never cast from me, as I now cast 


these ashes!” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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IL. 

LENDALE Seminary is situated on the Northern Railroad, about 
thirty miles from Boston. There, young ladies are educated in 

“all the accomplishments that adorn society, as well as in those Chris- 
tian graces that adorn a home.” 


Miss Philomela Shearer, called by 








the lively young ladies under her control “ File” and “ Shears,” is the 
principal. This much must be stated to explain the time and place 
and circumstances of a conversation which occurred one bright, fresh 
morning in spring in the room of a piquant little brunette, Alice Len- 
nox by name. 

A group of girls were standing entwined together in the middle of 
the room, while a little apart sat another, apparently engrossed in the 
study of Racine. This studious young lady deserves special mention. 
Her name was Constance Chamberlain, and she had the beauty and 
manner that a princess is popularly supposed to possess. Her hair 
was a chestnut brown, gleaming here and there with golden lights, 
her eyes rich blue, her mouth beautifully curved, and her complexion 
wonderfully clear and brilliant. One foot, as is customary with lovely 
girls, peeped from below the hem of her skirt, and her loose sleeve 
allowed a singularly beautiful arm to be partially exposed to the gaze 
of unappreciative female observers. 

“ Look at that Con there,” said Alice Lennox, “ sitting by herself, 
and not caring a bit to know what we’ve got here.” 

“ No, I do not,” said Constance ; “ what is it?” 

“ Look and see,” said Alice, holding up a pamphlet in a blue paper 
cover. 

“It looks like a catalogue of Harvard College,” said Constance. 

“Harvard University’ is what is on the title-page,” said Alice; 
“ but you are substantially correct, as File would say. 

“What are you going to do with it?” asked Constance, indif- 
ferently. 

“ We are going to select some names here,” said Alice, “and open 
a correspondence with their owners.” 

“ How silly!” said Constance. 

“Oh no,” replied Alice, “for File needn’t know any thing about 
it. Ican manage it so that you won’t think us silly at all in doing 
it.” 

“T think it is more than silly, I think it is unladylike,” was the 
stately reply. 

“ But, Connie, we shall have letters from the Harvard boys, and it 
will be such fun,” said Alice, with a pout. 

“ Fun!” said Constance, with supreme disdain. “ You may think 
so; but I have found boys decidedly stupid,” said this experienced 
beauty of eighteen years. 

“Oh, of course, Miss Chamberlain, you have seen a great deal 
more than we have, and know much more than we do.” 

“T know enough to keep my temper, Miss Lennox, and to avoid a 
scene,” and Constance swept out of the room. 

“ There,” said Alice, “she’s in a majestic mood to-day. 
girls, I'll tell you what we'll do to pay her off.” 

“ What ?” said the girls, in chorus. 

“ Why, send her address to Harvard with ours. Won't she be 
furious when she gets an answer? And now let us select a name for 
her. We must have something romantic.” 

“ Fitzgerald Perkins,” said a girl, laughing. 

“No,” said Alice, “I have decided upon the owner of that name 
as my property. We must have something very tremendous for Con. 
Read us out something.” 

“ George Washington Kenrick.” 

“Stupid!” said Alice. 

“ Henry Kent.” 

“ Perfectly commonplace,” said Alice. 

“ Benjamin Franklin Lang.” 

“ Entirely unsuited to Constance,” said Alice. 

“ Philip Auchindrane Levincourt.”. 

“ Magnificent!” said Alice, in delight. 
him. Hush! here’s File.” 

During the course of the day, Miss Lennox decided that, Philip 
Auchindrane Levincourt being a gorgeous name, she would appro- 
priate it herself, while, to still further humiliate the friend of her soul, 
she would place her at the mercy of unromantically-named Perkins. 
The deed, once resolved upon, was promptly executed. 

The class of 18—, at Harvard, is acknowledged to have been the 
best class of its decade. It was to this class that most of those who 
received letters from Glendale Seminary belonged. 

Philip Auchindrane Leyincourt was reclining on his lounge in ® 
smoker’s reverie after supper, when a knock was heard at the door, 
and Fitzgerald Perkins and Aleck Jameson entered the room. Philip 
Auchindrane Levincourt was a small, round young person, with 
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plump contours and a pleasing dimple in his chin. He was cele- 
brated throughout Harvard as a “rougher.” A rougher is a person 
‘who, by sarcasm of an intense and not always delicate nature, can 
make one person in a group of three or four utterly uncomfortable. 
Roughing had been reduced by Ady Levincourt to a fine art. Be it 
here recorded that “ Ady” was the natural abbreviation of “ Adeps,” 
which appellation, bestowed on Levincourt in his freshman year, had 
clung to him ever since. Ady’s other specialty, besides his excellence 
as a rougher, lay in his rendering of the soubrette parts in college the- 
atricals, which he acted in the most approved and conventional man- 
ner. 

Fitzgerald Perkins, who entered the room of Ady Levincourt, was 
very handsome, and a thoroughly-refined and gentlemanly fellow. His 
hair was brown; his mustache, which was pleasing and symmetrical 
in shape, was a light hay-color. His character was high, and his 
trousers were not only faultless, but had a certain air of cultured man- 
liness about them that won the hearts of all who knew him. Nature 
had been very liberal in her gifts, as if to atone for his slightly-absurd 
name, though, as he was of the Perkinses of A——, and not of the 
Perkinses of B——, this name, without the Fitzgerald which pre- 
ceded it, would not have been an annoyance. 

“ There are Perkinses and there are other Perkinses,” Ady Levin- 
court was in the habit of saying. “Fitz, as you will perceive by his 
manner, gentlemen, does not belong to the other Perkinses.” 

Aleck Jameson and Fitzgerald Perkins being seated, Ady Levin- 
court opened conversation : 

“T know what you fellows are going to say—you’ve received let- 
ters from girls in Glendale Seminary. Don’t get conceited over it, for 
every blackguard in Harvard has got one.” 

“ Have you got one, Ady?” asked Aleck Jameson. 

“ That is quite good for a repartee,” said the imperturbable Levin- 
court. “In its varied forms, that repartee has always been a favorite 
of mine. But, to tell the truth, I have received a card with ‘ Please 
reply’ in the corner, and the name of the gay young female who sent 
it is Alice Lennox.” 

“The name on mine,” said Aleck, “is Susan; but the hand- 
writing being simply devilish, I have not yet deciphered the rest.” 

“The best of it is,” said Ady, “that I have met an Alice Len- 
nox, who must be my correspondent, though I was nevér intro- 
duced.” 

“ What sort of a girl was she, Ady?” asked Fitzgerald Perkins, 

“ Pleasing,” said Ady, conclusively. ‘She wasn’t one of your 
swanlike beauties ; but, then, I like a duck much better than a swan, 
you see. The duck is a much more companionable bird.” 

“ What shall you do about your note, Ady ?” asked Aleck. 

“T shall write her a very gushing answer,” said Ady, “and con- 
tinue the correspondence until examinations come dangerously near.” 

“T was going to write to mine,” said Aleck Jameson, “ but Fitz 
advises me not to.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Fitz; “ but I say that a girl who exposes her- 
self to the comments of fellows in this way is unworthy my respect, 
and I want nothing to do with a woman whom I cannot respect.” 

“The knightly Perkins,” said Ady, as if quoting, “ did then give 
utterance to sentiments of an exalted character regarding woman, 
holding him base and no true knight who should gainsay his words, 
But, alas, in the veins of all men flows not the blood of the Perkinses, 
so that the Sieur Alexander de Jameson and the Sieur Philippe de 
Levincourt—” 

“ Oh, do stop that bosh!” said Fitzgerald. “I don’t advise, I only 
act for myself. You fellows can do as you like.” 

“Thanks for the gracious permission,” said Ady. ‘ What is the 
name of your female ?” 

“T shall not tell any one that,” said Fitzgerald. 

Then it was that a demoniac idea entered the brain of Ady Levin- 
court. He was observed by his friends to chuckle disconnectedly 
several times during the evening, and, as they were leaving his room, 
Fitzgerald remarked : 

“You are plotting some mischief, you little wretch, and I believe 
it’s about those infernal letters. I wish they had never come.” 

And, the moment they had left the room, Ady Levincourt went to 
his writing-desk and began a letter to Miss Alice Lennox. And this 
letter, which, as a piece of verbose nofisefise, eould not easily have been 
“equalled by any other fellow in Harvard, he signed with the name of 
Fitzgerald Perkins. f 


$ 





“ The girl that wrote to him won't get an answer,” he said to him 
self, while getting into bed ; “ while, at the same time, he will be sup- 
posed to have written to another girl, who will be insulted at not 
hearing from me. I rather guess there will be a row among the pet- 
ticoats at Glendale Seminary.” 

And, with a final chuckle at the prospect of affairs, Philip Auchin- 
drane Levincourt went to sleep. 


Il. 


Allow me to introduce to the reader Mrs. Higgins, of Mount 
Desert. Whether it is Mrs. Joel Higgins, or Mrs. Hiram Higgins, or 
Mrs. Bildad Higgins, I do not mean to state. There are between 
thirty and forty Mrs. Higginses upon the island of Mount Desert, and 
I do not mean to incur a libel suit by telling the reader which one I 
am now introducing. However, as all of them write poetry, and re- 
ceive guests during the summer, my description will do for any one of 
the number. 

By some sort of feudal fief, the cottages at Mount Desert come 
under the dominion of the hotel-keepers. Mrs. Higgins placed her 
cottage at the disposal of Captain Higgins. Captain Higgins is not 
this Mrs. Higgins’s husband, but he keeps an hotel; whether by Cap- 
tain Higgins, I mean the older Captain Higgins, or the younger Cap- 
tain Higgins, or the other Captain Higgins, I shall not state, for reasons 
similar to those mentioned in the case of Mrs. Higgins, but I will sim- 
ply give the conversation between the male Higgins and the female 
Higgins. It was the third or fourth week of the season. Said the 
female Higgins to the male Higgins, “ Do you want any rooms?” 
Said the male Higgins to the female Higgins, “ Well, I’ve got two 
folks on hand.” The female Higgins then inquired, “ Be they male 
or female?” The captain’s brief and concise enswer was, “ Fellows, 
both on ’em.” “TI will take them,” said the female Higgins, with 
alacrity, and thus it was that two young men went to live in the 
Higgins cottage, taking their meals across the road, at the hotel of 
Captain Higgins. To properly understand this arrangement, the 
reader must be careful not to confound the two Higginses. Then, 
and only then, will he be able to bear the announcement that these 
two young men were Fitzgerald Perkins and Philip Auchindrane 
Levincourt. The young men were received by Mrs. Higgins with effu- 
sion. 

“T suppose that you young men are from Cambridge,” said Mrs, 
Higgins, leading the way to their room. 

“Yes, dear madam,” replied Ady Levincourt, with unnecessary 
fervor. 

“T have wanted the advice of some talented young man,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Higgins, “to aid me in naming my cottage. You may 
perhaps not be aware of it, but I am liter’y.” 

“T should have known it,” said Ady Levincourt. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Higgins, “I had a hundred and forty-odd poems 
writ, but our woodshed, where they was stored, took fire, and I don’t 
suppose I shall ever get time again to make up for their loss. But I 
was thinking of naming this here cottage Ravine Lodge. How does 
that strike you?” 

“Tt’s a sweet name,” said Ady. 

“But why call it Ravine?” asked Fitzgerald. 

‘Because there is a ravine,” said Mrs. Higgins—the good lady 
pronounced it “ rayvine,” by-the-way—“ at the other end of the island. 
Nothing hain’t yet been named for it, and why shouldn’t this house ? 
Ain't this house worthy of a name?” 

“Most assuredly,” said Ady Levincourt. “You must excuse my 
friend, for the fact is, he has been unhappy in love.” 

“ Ady, hold your tongue,” cried Fitzgerald, angrily. 

“Do tell!” said Mrs, Higgins. 

“ He is of noble blood,” continued the irrepressible Ady. “ He is 
distantly related to the great English nobleman, the Duke de Per- 
kins.” 

“The Duke de Perkins! Well, to think!” said Mrs. Higgins, in 
awed delight, as she withdrew. 

“ Ady Levincourt! I shall go home in to-morrow’s boat, thanks 
to you for making me ridiculous before that woman.” 

“Now, don’t fly off at a tangent,” said Ady. “La Higgins is inter- 
esting, and she'll treat you magnificently, I've nodoubt. What an 
admiring look she gave you as she went out! By Jove! I'll bet she 
addresses you as ‘ Your grace’ before long.” 
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“Chuckle away, you little wretch, and be hanged to you,” said 
Fitzgerald, laughing in spite of himself. 

During the next two days Mrs. Higgins did not appear before 
them. On the third day she knocked at the door, and, with a courtesy 
to Fitzgerald that sent Ady Levincourt into convulsions of laughter, 
she said: “I thought you young gentlemen might like to know that 
young ladies are a-coming to this house. Two young ladies, with Miss 
Dorothy Shearer, who has been here before, and who never makes no 
bother.” 

“Shearer!” said Ady, “ the name is familiar.” 

“ Her sister keeps a female school,” said Mrs. Higgins, “and is a 
spry woman ; but Miss Dorothy is quiet, and good-natured, and meek.” 

“* Quiet, and good-natured, and meek,’ and with young ladies in her 
charge. Oh, rapture!” said Ady Levincourt, as Mrs. Higgins with- 
drew. 

“ Provided the young ladies are pretty,” said Fitzgerald. 

In the evening the expected guests arrived. Mrs. Higgins per- 
formed the ceremony of introduction in a somewhat original manner, 
which may perhaps explain the state of surprise in which Fitzgerald 
appeared to be plunged when introduced to Miss Constance Chamber- 
lain, and the eurious expressions on the faces of Ady Levincourt and 
Alice Lennox. To the justice of this last-named puir, it should be 
stated that anyeconfusion that either of them may have felt was quite 
eclipsed by enjoyment of the ludicrous position that they felt affairs 
must soon take. On Alice’s side was a vigorous determination to flirt 
with this Philip Auchindrane Levincourt, and so to punish him for not 
answering her note. Equally was she determined to ignore and avoid 
Vitzgerald Perkins, whose correspondent she had been. On Ady 
<evincourt’s side was a deep regret that, by his own action, he had 
placed Fitzgerald Perkins ahead of himself in the favor of this pretty 
little girl, and an equally deep determination to cut Fitzgerald out. He 
knew Fitzgerald was reserved and proud, and that there was there- 
fore little danger of exposure, and he resolved to confess the whole 
truth when affairs took a clearer shape. 

As for the other pair, Constance was pleased and interested in 
Fitzgerald at the first glimpse of him, though she knew very well that 
he would go and be silly like the rest of them. “To be silly” were 
Constance’s words for describing the general conduct of her adorers. 
She was doomed to disappointment for once, however, as Fitzgerald 
Perkins had himself been flattered and admired ; and, although dazzled 
for a moment by the splendid beauty of Constance, he remembered re- 
ceiving a card from her with a feeling of distaste, if not of disgust. 
Fitzgerald was no strait-laced prig, neither was he possessed of morbid 
delicacy ; but he held certain old-fashioned ideas in regard to the 
modesty that once was considered a woman's rarest charm, and these 
ideas made him shrink from such a slightly-fast girl as he imagined 
Constance to be. 

The group of guests stood in the little front room of the cottage as 
Mrs, Higgins finished her introduction. 

“And now,” said Mrs. Higgins, “I have washed the dishes and 
swep’ up, and I’m going to take a pencil and half a sheet of paper and 
go up-stairs to make up some poetry. Poetry naturally occurs to my 
mind from the sight of them four young things standing there and 
looking as if they was all meant for each other.” 

The four young things looked both amused and vexed by this re- 
mark, and poor Miss Dorothy Shearer, from her arm-chair in the cor- 
ner, cried out: 

“You really mustn’t talk so, Mrs. Higgins. Philomela never would 
forgive me if she knew such things were said, even by accident.” 

“You needn’t be alarmed on our account, Miss Shearer,” said Fitz- 
gerald.—“‘ Come, Ady, I’m going over to the hotel;” and, with an 
easy bow, Fitzgerald left the room. 

“Won't you ladies come, too?” asked Ady 

“T should be delighted to,” said Alice. 

“Tam too tired,” said Miss Dorothy, and Constance simply declined, 
so that Ady had the satisfaction of a little stroll across the field with 
a remarkably nice girl leaning confidingly upon his arm. Once at the 


hotel, Alice found.some friends, and the merriment grew fast and furi- 
ous, Inside the parlor the kerosene-lamp sent its light dimly over 
the table where three flies were gorging themselves on a sticky piece 
of candy, carelessly left by some child between the ““Lives of the Three 
Mrs. Judsons,” which book was the property of Captain Higgins, and 
the last new novel, which belonged to some one of the guests. Out- 








side, groups of people sat on the piazza, or sauntered in pairs through 


the yard, while down by the fence a knot of Harvard boys sang songs 
of a somewhat exuberant character, which were duly applauded. 

Fitzgerald Perkins did not seem as lively as usual, that evening, 
and, before the singing was concluded, he left his friends and strolled 
slowly back to the cottage. It was bright moonlight, and all the 
beautiful landscape around seemed tinged with a silvery halo. He 
had almost reached the cottage before he fully realized the beauty of 
the night, and then he flung himself at full length on the grass, re- 
gardless of consequences, determined to enjoy the scene. His eye 
rested on the front of the cottage, upon which the radiance of the moon 
fell in shadowed softness. Out of the window of the second story, 
beneath the gables of the roof, which seemed to form a quaint old 
frame for it, looked the lovely face of Constance Chamberlain. She 
was evidently lost in reverie, and, as he gazed on the sweet eyes and 
curved lips, the beautiful arm, partly bare, and the magnificent hair, 
which, falling loosely over her shoulders, seemed bathed in the glow 
of the moonlight, it seemed to him to be the most wonderfully-beauti- 
ful picture he had ever seen. For but a short time he gazed, as voices 
and footsteps were heard, and the beautiful vision hurriedly disap- 
peared. 

The voices came nearer. He heard one—apparently a girl’s— 
say: 
“ Wasn't it jolly at the hote! this evening ?” 

Then the other voice, which to his astonishment he recognized as 
Ady Levincourt’s, replied : 

“I liked the walk over there and back better.” 

The words and the tone alike seemed slightly tinctured with senti- 
ment ; but, strangely enough, Fitzgerald did not feel inclined to laugh. 
He followed the two people from whom the voices came, then delayed 
a while at the cottage-door, looking up once or twice again at the win- 
dow in the second story, but in vain. Finally he turned impatiently, 
and went up-stairs to bed. Ady Levincourt was there, apparently 
asleep. Fitzgerald knew it was all pretence on Ady’s part; yet, for 
some strange reason, he took no notice of it, and both of them went 
to sleep without a single word of roughing passing between them. 


Ill. 


Sleep partially undid the effect of the previous evening upon Fitz 
and Ady ; so that on the next morning they began to rough each other 
before they were out of bed, and continued this pleasing amusement 
until they were down-stairs. Then Ady, instead of starting with his 
usual alacrity for breakfast, sought a dozen excuses for delaying a 
while at the cottage. 

“ Don’t be ridiculous, Ady,” said Fitz. “ You’re hanging around 
here for an opportunity of trotting off with those girls. Hang and 
be hanged, then! You want female society ; I want my breakfast.” 

“ But, Fitz,” asked Ady, “‘ won’t you wait for me?” 

“ No,” said Fitz, with unnecessary asperity, “ I won't.” 

But he did, though, for at that moment the ladies descended the 
stairs—Miss Dorothy placid and comfortable, Constance with an air 
of expectant homage, and Alice Lennox with a smile which was aimed 
directly at Fitzgerald. The cause of this smile arose from the young 
lady’s reflections during the night. Having at first ignored Fitz, whom 
she supposed to be her correspondent, and having flirted judiciously 
with Ady, who she supposed had insulted her, she now felt it time to 
alter her course, in order to properly accomplish her designs for the 
discomfiture of both of them. But her fascinations were powerless 
with Fitzgerald. He bowed to her and to Constance, and then very 
quietly offered his arm to Miss Dorothy, and calmly walked to break- 
fast with her. 

““ Well,” said Alice, “there is no accounting for—” 

“ Tastes ?”” suggested Ady. 

“ No—for boys’ actions,” said Alice. 

Constance, in the mean time, had walked away, hardly liking the 
novelty of being in the same house with two young men who did not 
seem inclined to be silly. 

“ Let me offer you my arm,” said Ady, insinuatingly. 

“You are not complimentary,” said Alice. 

“Why not?” asked Ady, aghast. 

“To imply that I need help, like poor old Miss Dorothy,” was the 
reply. 

“T didn’t mean any such thing,” returned Ady. 

“ You ought to talk so that people can understand you, then,” said 
Alice; and, having thus logically crushed her victim, she announced 
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her intention of catching Constance, and skimmed away from her in- 
fatuated admirer. . 

Ady did not follow. Running was not a favorite exercise with 
him, and, besides, he was fearful that she was offended. Following 
her slowly, he reached the breakfast-table, and found his companions 
seated in the following order : 

Alice, Constance, Miss Dorothy, Fitzgerald. 

“ Where am I to sit?” he asked, 

“ Below me,” said Fitzgerald, who had with heroic fortitude man- 
aged to place Miss Dorothy between himself and the too-dangerous 
Constance. Even with this precaution, he was thrilled from time to 
time, as he leaned back in his chair, by the glimpses he caught of a 
mass of golden-chestnut hair, against whose rich color, as if on a 
background, Miss Dorothy’s pudgy little coil seemed outlined. 

“If Mr. Levincourt,” said Alice, “had not deserted me, his break- 
fast would have been warmer.” 

“Deserted you!” said Ady, naively; “why, you ran away from 
me!” 

At this, Constance laughed. Her laugh, though subdued, was sin- 
gularly clear and melodious; and, to resist its influence, Fitzgerald 
was obliged to devote all his energies to the steak on his plate, which 
he attacked with ferocity. Had the steak been of the consistency of 
ordinary steak, Miss Dorothy would have supposed that he was gnash- 
ing his teeth, and would have fled in terror; but luckily the steak was 
of that inflexible nature peculiar to Mount Desert, and so no one no- 
ticed him. 

For some time the breakfast continued in silence ; then Alice Len- 
nox said, sweetly : 

“ Shall I pass you the eggs, Mr. Perkins ?” 

“T never eat eggs,” said Fitzgerald. 

“Why, I’ve seen a letter of yours,” said Alice, meaningly, “ in 
which you expressed a liking for eggs in very strong language.” 

“T was not aware that you had ever seen any letter of mine,” said 
Fitz, “‘and, if I said I liked eggs, I wasn’t telling the truth.” And, 
as he said this, he rose and left the table. 

“ He’s not telling the truth now,” said Alice. “I have seen letters 
of his, and I remember this one particularly. ‘ What gastronomic in- 
dulgence can plunge the mind in such depths of contemplative specu- 
lation as eating an egg—the germ of future existence, the connecting 
link between the old life and the new ’—dear me! Mr. Levincourt, what 
is the matter ? ” 

For Ady Levincourt, with a purpled face, had uttered some inar- 
ticulate sounds, which seemed compounded of a suppressed shriek 
and a guttural chuckle. 

“Don’t mind me,” he said; “it’s nothing ;” and precipitately with- 
drew. 

“ Well,” said Constance, “ they area pair of very rude young men. 
I hate to have people bore you and be silly; but to show us absolutely 
no attention is uncivil.” 

“You are partly right, Connie,” said Alice. “Mr. Levincourt has 
been very gentlemanly to me since he has seen me, though I must 
acknowledge that Mr. Perkins acts very strangely.” 

“Don’t say a word against Mr. Perkins, you foolish girls,” said 
Miss Dorothy, with surprising warmth. “He is, without exception, 
the most polite and agreeable young man I have met for many years.” 
And with this remark Miss Dorothy subsided into her usual quiescent 
state. 

Thus did the days go by. Alice Lennox and Ady flirted, and Fitz- 
gerald and Constance were on terms of distant civility. Ady Levin- 
court was several times on the point of acknowledging his guilt to 
Fitzgerald, but was dissuaded from so doing by the fear that Fitz- 
gerald, in revenge, would devote himself to Alice, with whom poor 
Ady was now ridiculously and desperately in love. One person in the 
house had divined Ady’s secret, and that was Mrs. Higgins, who felt 
called upon to behave in a disagreeably confidential and sympathizing 
manner to Ady in consequence. 

When she met him going up or down stairs, she would mys- 
teriously allude to love and roses, and state that youth was the spring- 
time of life. 

“Tt is my opinion, Mr. Levincourt,” said Alice Lennox, after wit- 
nessing one of these demonstrations, “ that you have inspired a hope- 
less passion in the breast of Mrs. Higgins.” 

“* Now, don’t,” said Ady. 

“Taint me he loves, Miss Lennox,” said Mrs. Higgins, “ but some 





one do possess his heart. Some folks is war-horses, and some folks 
isn’t. Them two”—indicating Fitzgerald and Constance, who, 
strangely enough, happened to be together in the garden without— 
“are war-horses. But neither of you are war-horses,” 

“Very true,” said Ady; “ but what of it?” 

“Simply this,” resumed Mrs. Higgins ; “let them as is war-horses 
take to them as is war-horses, and let them as is not war-horses take 
to them as is not war-horses, and so shall the designs of Providence 
be fulfilled.” 

Saying which, Mrs. Higgins went majestically out of the room. 

“Nice woman, isn’t she ?” said Ady, tranquilly. : 

“TI think her excessively disagreeable,” said Alice, with a height- 
ened color. “I’m going out to see Constance.” 

Meanwhile Constance had fairly lost her heart. Fitzgerald, show- 
ing no symptoms whatever of becoming silly, her other admirers on 
the island, who were numerous and devoted, grew insupportable. The 
poor child looked at her face in the cracked looking-glass that Mrs. 
Higgins had placed in her chamber, to see why Fitzgerald did not ad- 
mire her, and then cried till she reflected that tears would make her 
eyes red and render her chances less than ever, whereupon she stopped 
with great rapidity. But the end was at hand, and the troubles of 
Mrs. Higgins’s four young things were soon to reach a climax. 

It was twilight. In the porch of Mrs. Higgins’s cottage Ady Lev- 
incourt sat smoking. Inside, Miss Dorothy dozed peacefully in her 
arm-chair, while Constance and Alice, mutually entwined in the fash- 
ion peculiar to young girls, looked out of the window. 

Unconscious that they were near, Ady smoked and whistled various 
popular melodies for his own amusement, stopping occasionally to 
chuckle over some reminiscences of the past and anticipations of the 
future. Suddenly he saw Fitzgerald coming toward the house. 

“ By Jove, Fitz,” said he, heartily, “I’m glad you’ve come. Sit 
down and talk a little.” 

“ What is there to talk about?” said Fitzgerald. 

“Lots,” said Ady. ‘‘ We've only a week longer to stay here.” 

“ Are you sorry for that ?” asked Fitzgerald, . 

“Yes, I am,” said Ady. “It’s a jolly place naturally, and the 
additions to Nature, in the shape of works of art or nice girls, are re- 
freshing to the masculine mind.” 

‘Nice girls!” said Fitz, contemptuously, “‘ Don’t be unnecessarily 
plural. You mean Alice Lennox.” 

“Well, she is nice, now, isn’t she?” said Ady. 

“Perhaps,” said Fitzgerald, “but her friend is about seventeen 
times as beautiful. I despise both of them though, as I do all girls 
who do such foolish things.” 

“Such foolish things as what ? ” asked Ady. 

“You know well enough,” replied Fitzgerald. “ Didn’t you tell 
me about a letter last term? ” 

“ Signed Alice Lennox,” said Ady. ‘“ What a fuss about nothing! 
Why shouldn’t a girl have a little fun as well as a boy ?” 

“ Because a girl is not a boy,” said Fitzgerald. “ You don’t 
mind, but Ido. I can’t bear Alice Lennox just on that account.” 

“ Well, that shows bad taste,” said Ady; “ but why in thunder are 
you down on the pair?” 

“Because they are a pair,” said Fitzgerald. “ Ady, Constance 
Chamberlain wrote to me when Alice Lennox wrote to you.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Perkins?” said Constance, from the 
window. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Fitzgerald. “I did not know you were 
there. 

“ Of course not,” said Constance. “ But what do you mean?” 

“Well, briefly, what I said,” replied Fitzgerald. ‘You chose to 
open a correspondence with me, and I did not choose to continue 
it.” 

“Mr. Perkins,” said Constance, coming out into the porch, pale 
and beautiful, “‘ you have insulted me most shamefully. I knew you 
disliked me, but I did think you too much of a gentleman to utter 
falsehoods about me. I never wrote a word to you in my life.” And 
Constance began to cry. 

“Oh, forgive me!” sobbed Alice Lennox, suddenly emerging from 
the doorway. “J only did it in fun, Connie, darling. It was I that 
wrote to Mr. P—P—Perkins, and sent him your name. And Mr. Per. 
kins needn't act like a hypocrite about it, for, though he didn’t write 
to you, he did to me, and here are two of his silly and disgusting let- 
ters, now.” 
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And while one hand of Alice Lennox grasped her damp handker- 
chief, the other waved two creased and well-worn notes in the air. 

“ Silly and disgusting! Come now, I say—” burst in Ady Levin- 
court, and then he suddenly stopped. 

“T never wrote to you in my life, Miss Lennox,” said Fitz, indig- 
nantly. 

“How dare you deny it,” asked Constance, “when here are the 
proofs?” 

“Oh, dear,” said Ady Levincourt, “I shall have to explain. Miss 
Lennox began the mischief, and I finished it. I wrote those letters 
to you, Alice—I beg your pardon, Miss Lennox. You see Fitz was 
so dreadfully high and mighty that I wanted to play off a joke on 
him.” 

“ Joke, indeed!” said Fitzgerald, thoroughly angry. “You have 
made me appear like a liar and a hypocrite, and all acquaintance be- 
tween us ceases from this moment.—Miss Chamberlain, I can’t apolo- 
gize as I ought—” 

“ Don’t attempt it,” said Constance, “it was all the fault of our 
friends, it seems.—Oh, Alice, I never was so mortified and hu- 
miliated in my life as I have been by you.—Mr. Perkins, can I have a 
few words with you, so as to entirely explain matters?” 

“Oh, this is dreadful,” sobbed Alice, as Constance and Fitz walked 
away. 

“ Horrid,” said Ady. 

“ And it has all been my f—fault,” said Alice. 

“No, mine,” said Ady. 

“ We—we—we will call it ours,” said Alice. 

“Do,” said Ady, tenderly, “ and don’t cry.” 

“T can’t help it,” sobbed Alice. 

Thereupon Ady kissed her. 

Dead silence ensued, both of them terribly frightened. Then 
Alice suddenly burst out afresh. Poor Ady, in utter bewilderment, 
put his arm around her waist, and then lacked presence of mind 
enough to take it back again. Then Alice, still erying, dropped her 
head on his shoulder, and then he kissed her again. 

Half an hour afterward, as Alice was sitting in her room with 
tears in her eyes and a smile lingering around the corners of her dear 
little mouth, a noise was heard at the door, and Constance rushed in 
and embraced her with a fervor that met with a similar return. 

“Oh, Alice,” whispered Constance, “I am so happy!” 

“So am I, dear,” said Alice. 

More embracing. 

“Do you think, darling,” asked Constance, with her head in Alice’s 
lap, “ that I am too young to be engaged ?” 

“ No, Connie,” said Alice, “ for you are older than I am, and—” 

But this sentence was never finished, as both these young women 
felt the necessity at that moment of further embracing. 

The class-day of Fitzgerald Perkins and Philip Auchindrane Levin- 
court was in every way worthy of the class to whom it was sacred. As 
hosts, these two members of that class would have been entirely suc- 
cessful, had it not been for their marked attentions to two young la- 
dies of great beauty, who were rapturously admired by all the under- 
classmen present. 

Miss Constance Chamberlain was bewildering and beautiful in a 
singularly intricate mass of rich lace and pale-green silk, while Miss 
Alice Lennox, in an equally mysterious combination of lavender and 
cherry, presented a delightful appearance. So tremendous was the 
impression produced by these young ladies that, at the president’s re- 
ception in the evening, that wearied official actually took the oppor- 
tunity to congratulate Mr, Perkins and Mr. Levincourt upon their fu- 
ture prospects, which was, as Ady told Alice afterward, an occurrence 
without precedent in the history of Harvard. ° 
F. W. Lorre, 
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ARIS, September 3d.—I went at eight to a review of Prussian 
troops in the Champ de Mars. There were about twenty thou- 

sand infantry, cavalry, and artillery. The Emperor of Russia, King 
of Prussia, and the Duke of Wellington, were present. Many English, 
but scarcely any French. The sovereigns rode round, the troops 


standing in close columns, the cavalry drawn up with their backs to 
the Invalides. The staff then took post, and the troops marched by. 





The Prussians are remarkably fine-looking men, and extremely neat 
in their dress. The guards are particularly tall and well-sized, so that 
the whole front rank of each company looks as if it had been sized 
by aruler. The cuirassiérs are -fine troops, the rest of the cavalry 
are rather slovenly in their appearance, and mounted upon strong but 
not very active looking horses. The lancers, with their little black- 
and-white striped flags at the end of their lances, have a very singula 
and pretty effect at a distance. The foreign troops all march with a 
shorter and more constrained and stiff step than ours. The Emperor 
of Russia was so much struck with the active, swinging step of our 
men, that he ordered his troops immediately to adopt it. In two days 
afterward he had a body of them out in the Champ de Mars. The 
men, as might naturally have been expected, were confused and puz- 
zled between the step they were used to and that which they were now 
required to march with; the consequence was, they did neither one 
thing nor the other, and marched remarkably ill. The emperor was 
in a great passion, and put three colonels of regiments into close ar- 
rest in one of our guard-rooms. His aides-de-camp thought them. 
selves lucky that he did not order them to dance like Vestris, at 
twenty-four hours’ notice, under pain of a visit to Siberia. 

Monday, 4th—I went at eight to a sham-fight of the 
Prussians in the Plain of Grenelle, about two miles out of Paris. 
There appeared to be about twenty thousand men of all arms. They 
were drawn up in two bodies, and, after some evolutions of cavalry, 
one line advanced and the other retired; they did not fire. The 
manceuvres were said to be meant to represent the late attack of the 
Prussians upon Paris. The troops mancuvred with great quickness 
and accuracy, and the Duke of Wellington was much pleased with 
their manner of deploying from column. I was observing to him the 
different practice of our army and that of other nations in their 
‘manner of advancing to an attack: they always advance in column, 
we in line. He said he was satisfied that this was one reason why we 
had always beaten the French ; that if troops are steady, and the line 
is well formed, the line will always have an advantage over the col- 
umn, from presenting so much larger a front of fire; and that, by at- 
tacking the column rapidly, they are prevented from deploying, which 
is an operation that cannot be performed under a close fire. The ob- 
ject of the column attack is to penetrate into the enemy’s position 
and deploy in their rear; if it succeeds in this, the result is certain. 
Twice in the Peninsula the French had established a column on our 
position, at Busaco and Albuera, but, in each instance they were im- 
mediately charged by fresh troops and the column destroyed. At 
Busaco the duke had had a regiment of Portuguese militia to make a 
road. The work had, however, been done before they came, and he 
was going to lead them back. They that, as a battle was 
likely to take place, they might be kept. He consented, and desired 
them to remain on the very ground where they then were. This hap- 
pened in the course of the action to become an important point, and 
the French made a great effort to gain possession of it. The militia 
soon found that they had made a hard bargain of it, and lost no time 
in debating who should go away first. The duke, however, imme- 
diately brought up two British regiments, and, before the French col- 
umn could deploy on the ground it had seized, it was cut to pieces. 
He said he had not above sixteen or eighteen thousand British infan- 
try at Waterloo; that he started with the very worst army that ever 
was got together; but that four or five regiments who had been in the 
Peninsula soon gave a tone and character to the whole army, and the 
result was known. The other troops under his command did very ill. 
The Nassaus ran away, and fired at him when he rode up to rally them. 
The Prussian army started with double his force, but, by the time 
they reached Paris, he was as strong as they were, though he had re- 
ceived no reénforcements, and they had not lost any great number in 
battle. But their discipline was so relaxed that their numbers rapidly 
diminished during the march. He had brought sixty thousand to 
Paris, and they not more than that force. The system of individual 
plunder had been the ruin of the French army, and would be the de- 
struction of the Prussian. When officers were allowed to make re- 
quisitions for their troops, they soon began to make them for them- 
selves; and those who demanded provisions to-day would call for 
money to-morrow. War then assumed a new character, the profession 
of arms became a mercenary speculation, and the officer’s thoughts 
grew to be directed to the acquisition of plunder instead of the at- 
tainment of glory. Theduke had succeeded in keeping his army well 
in hand. No officer was permitted to make any requisition himself, 
but was obliged to state his wants to the commissary, who applied to 
the agents of the French Government for the articles required ; and 
the supply being made through channels known to the people, and by 
authorities recognized by them, the burden was not felt to be so op- 
pressive as if the exaction had been made by the immediate order of 
an enemy, and at the caprice of individual officers. The consequence 
was that, though both the Prussians and ourselves lived equally at 
the expense of the country, the first are detested and the latter 
liked. 


The Louvre has not as yet been deprived of any pictures of im- 
portance, but Lord Clancarty (British ambassador at the Hague) has 
marked above a hundred which are claimed as the property of the 





King of the Netherlands; and Canova is arrived ftom Rome, to claim 
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both the pictures and statues that belong to the pope. The Venus de 
Medici is also preparing to return to Italy. The 5asso-rilievos upon 
the arches and public buildings, in which any thing is contained that 
relates to Bonaparte, have been chiselled off, and the number of plain 
entablatures is daily increasing. This is perhaps the best compromise 
that can be made. 

September 19th.—The dispersion of the gallery was begun to-day, 
and yesterday it was shut for the purpose. The Duke of Wellington, 
as commander-in-chief of the army of the King of the Netherlands, 
begins by taking down all the pictures belonging to Holland and the 
Low Countries ; and Austria will take all the pictures and statues that 
belong to her Italian dominions, and will assist Canova in receiving 
those which are the property of the pope. The French are extremely 
indignant at this restitution, and accuse us of a breach of faith, found- 
ing themselves upon the articles of the capitulation between Wel- 
lington and Blucher on the one hand, and the French army which 
evacuated Paris on the other. The facts of the case, however, as 
told me by the duke himself, entirely fail them in making out their case. 

When the sovereigns arrived, a negotiation was commenced for a 
general restitution; but the most powerful parties, England and Rus- 
sia, being little interested in the question, the matter was not very 
warmly pressed ; and the French Government continued evading the 
demand in hopes of procrastinating the business till the sovereigns 
should have left Paris. The Dutch, however, were with much warmth 
urging their demand, but found some difficulties in their way. In the 
mean time Canova arrived from Rome to claim the property of the 
pope; and Charles Long and Hamilton uniting with him in strong and 
urgent representations, the attention of the allies was drawn to the 
question. A disinclination, however, was found to exist, and a suspi- 
cion that our eagerness arose from interested motives. In order to 
remove this impression, Lord Castlereagh sent in a note to the Em- 
peror of Austria, to state that, as one objection urged against a gen- 
eral restitution was that some of the parties, and particularly the 
pope, were too poor to be able to defray the expense of removal, we 
were willing, in order to prove the sincerity as well as the earnestness 
of our representations, to engage to pay this expense for the pope, 
rather than that he should not have his property restored to him. At 
length the objections of France and the disinclination of Russia were 
overruled, and a general restitution was resolved upon. The first 
claimant to be satisfied was the King of the Netherlands, who had in- 
deed an unfulfilled promise from Louis XVIII. of a year’s standing. 
Wellington was sensible that the measure must be unpleasant to the 
king, and endeavored to carry it into effect in a manner the least 
likely to hurt his feelings. He said he had never taken more pains 
about any thing in his life than to make a satisfactory arrangement 
on this subject. His efforts, however, were fruitless. Talleyrand 
always evaded answering his propositions, and never would fix upon 
any day or manner for giving up the pictures. At length the duke’s 
patience was exhausted ; and, being called upon by the ambassador 
of the King of the Netherlands, of whose army he was commander- 
in-chief, to bring the matter to an issue, he sent word to Talleyrand 
and Denon that he should, on the following morning, send a party of 
workmen to take down the pictures, and that the party would, if ne- 
cessary, be accompanied by a British regiment. This step was taken 
yesterday, and the gallery shut tothe public. This afternoon, however, 
it has been opened again by the order of Muffling, the Russian com- 
mandant; but the workmen who are taking down the pictures are pro- 
tected by British sentries, posted at every fifty feet along each side of 
the gallery, anda British detachment mount guard in the square at the 
entrance of the Musée. This signal proof of the triumph of our arms 
and of the justice of our principles, in the very palace of the capital, 
is a remarkable sight. It was well observed by Hamilton, as one 
reason among many for the general restitution, that it was almost the 
only gratuitous and unequivocal proof of victory within the reach of 
the allies. The mere presence of their armies in Paris might be ex- 
plained away by arrangements and conventions; the cession or de- 
posit of fortified places, or the payment of sums of money by the 
French, must be the stipulations of a treaty to which the government 
of France might consent from motives of policy or justice, but in 
which it acts at all events as an independent power; but, when his- 
tory shall record that those works of art, which were brought to Paris 
by victories and held there by the sword, were sent back to their re- 
spective proprietors by an allied army in possession of Paris, there 
will exist no doubt that such a measure would not have been sub- 
mitted to, unless it had been enforced by arguments more sharp and 
weighty than the mere principles of reason or of justice. 

Friday, 22d.—Went to the review of the British army. The 
troops were on the ground early, and I got to them about nine o'clock. 
They were posted in a line parallel to the great road to St.-Denis, with 
their left on Montmartre and their right on St.-Denis. There were 
sixty thousand men, including three thousand cavalry and five thou- 
sand artillery, all red-coats and subjects of the king, British or Han- 
overian. The cavalry consisted only of the Life Guards and Blues, 
two regiments of heavy dragoons, and one of the hussars of the Ger- 
man Legion. The bulk of our cavalry being stationed in Normandy 
and Picardy, it was not thought worth while to march them in’ for 
this sole purpose. The Emperor of Russia, and King of Prussia, and 
Emperor of Austria, were all present. 

The Duke of Wellington told me afterward that he had not even 





looked at the ground; that he had intended to have done so, but 
never could find time, and had only a sketch of it made by one of his 
officers, whom he sent to reconnoitre it. The duke had given no or- 
ders but to appear upon the ground, and there was not a general of 
division who knew what was to be done. The first thing the duke 
did was to change the position of the whole line, advancing it some 
little distance forward from the ground they had originally taken up. 
He then gave a sort of representation of his manceuvres at the battle 
of Salamanca. He supposed his object to be to gain possession of 
some heights in front of Montmartre, or rather the brow of the hill 
itself. He detached part of two divisions from the right toward St.- 
Denis to go round and take the supposed enemy in flank, while he 
himself attacked them in front. He marched the army about a couple 
of miles across the country, describing a sort of quarter-circle round 
Montmartre; and the manner in which the columns of infantry ad- 
vanced, with occasional charges of cavalry and of bayonet, gave one 
a perfect representation of the attack of an army in an engagement, 
with the exception that there was no firing. At last, when those who 
did not understand his evolutions the least expected it, he suddenly 
deployed the whole into two lines in the most beautiful order imagi- 
nable. There was thena general salute. The sovereigns having taken 
part, on the spot where they happened to be, the whole army marched 
by, in about an hour and a half. Nothing could exceed the steadiness, 
and precision, and rapidity, with which the mancuvres were per- 
formed. There was no confusion at any point. The men got over the 
ground at a surprising pace ; and, when the deployment was made at 
last, the lines were as correct as they could have been when on pa- 
rade. The foreigners who had been to the Prussian review, where the 
whole thing had been diligently rehearsed for two days beforehand, 
and where the plain was covered with little posts with bunches of 
straw on the top of them, to point out to each division the ground it 
was to occupy, were surprised and astonished to find that no such 
preparations had been made on our part, and that Wellington set out 
to move about an army of sixty thousand men with as much ease as 
he would have done to move a set of chessmen upon a board. It was 
some time before they would believe that no orders had been given or 
plan formed; and Prince Maurice Lichtenstein did not seem to credit 
it till he had been assured of the fact by almost all our generals of 
division, whom he successively asked. They were also much struck 
by seeing the Blues and Life Guards charge over two very deep and 
wide ditches that ran on each side of a road which they were ordered 
to cross, and which they effected with very little loss, having only 
three or four tumbles. That which our men did least well was march- 
ing by. The army was very much admired for its steadiness, its light- 
ness, and regularity, and the care with which it was manceuvred. The 
High‘anders and the horse-artillery seemed particularly to excite at- 
tention ; and, though the proceedings at the gallery had put us out of 
favor with the Parisians, still there were a considerable number of 
French spectators, and many carriages full of ladies, a thing never 
seen at any of the Prussian reviews. 

Thursday, 26th.—Dined at Verey’s with Bruce L. Nervins Ment 
Breton, a man who had been chief of the police under Bonaparte for 
three years. He looks like a thief as much as a thief-taker, and has 
the most remarkable side-look out of the corner of the eye I ever 
saw. He told us some amusing anecdotes of the Bonaparte family. 
He said that Napoleon was very much swayed and influenced by them, 
and particularly by his sisters, who were clever and ambitious wome 
and who often made him change determinations which he had form 
with apparent obstinacy. He said the brothers were most of them 
weak and foolish, and had all of them the inconceivable folly to 
imagine that when they were sent to be sovereigns of conquered states, 
they were really meant to be independent kings, and that it was often 
difficult to convince them of their mistake. He was at Cassel when 
Jerome came to take possession of the kingdom of Westphalia, and 
he said the little man strutted about and gave orders to the right and 
left just as if he was fixed there for all eternity; and, when Nervins 
hinted to him something about the emperor, he replied, with admi- 
rable dignity, ‘“‘Sachez que je suis empéreur chez moi.” Nervins, 
however, whose particular business it was to keep him in order, sug- 
gested that perhaps the emperor might send a general of division to 
take possession of his kingdom if he gave himself too many airs; 
and Jerome appears at length to have been accessible to the force of 
such persuasive reasoning. One day at a levée a courier arrived with 
dispatches from Bonaparte. Nervins, who had sent complaints of 
Jerome, and entreated Bonaparte to give him a lecture, was curious 
to see how it would be taken, and maliciously pressed the little king 
to let them know what the emperor said. Jerome opened the letter, 
and, with the utmost coolness and self-possession, read it aloud to the 
ministers and persons present; and, as he read it, it ran that Bona- 
parte was delighted to hear how well he went on; that his adminis- 
tration was so prudent and popular, his finances so flourishing, and 
his army so well established, that he every day saw fresh reason to 
approve the choice he had made of him for that kingdom, and ended 
by assuring him of his undiminished affection and regard. Nervins 
smiled at the manceuvre, and, having observed that a tall officer of 
hussars had taken advantage of his superiority of stature to crane 
over little Jerome’s shoulders while he was reading the letter, he asked 
him as they went out what he thought of the letter. 

“Think of it?” replied the officer. “I never was so thunder- 
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struck in my life. Why, would you believe it, I read the letter over 
the king’s shoulder, and it was word for word the direct contrary of 
what he read in so unhesitating a manner to us!” 

Thursday, 28th; Friday, 29th.—Usual Paris life; going to the 
gallery, or the buhl-shops, or the sights in the morning; taking an 
early dinner, and visiting some one of the theatres and Lady Castle- 
reagh’s in the evening. On the evening of Friday we were much 
amused by the hereditary Prince of Bavaria, a very well-disposed 
man, but of very singular manners and appearance. He has some de- 
fect in his palate, and a considerable deficiency in his intellects, so 
that, what with the original absurdity of his ideas, and the ‘inar- 
ticulate manner in which he gives vent to them, it is difficult to pre- 
serve a decorous gravity when conversing with him, especially as he 
is very fond of talking English, which he speaks extremely ill. Lady 
Castlereagh told me that he came up to her one day in the gardens at 
Versailles, and said, “‘ Madame, you Lord Casselé’s wife?” She as- 
sented, upon which he exclaimed, with a tender and engaging look, 
“ Dahm de French!” His fondness for the English and his detesta- 
tion of the French seem the only interesting parts of his charac- 
ter. 

Saturday, 30th.—To-day the Austrians made their long-talked-of 
attack upon the brass horses attached to the gilt car on the top of the 
triumphal arch in the Place de Carrousel. As, however, they had no 
workmen or tools with them, they were obliged to apply to us, and we 
lent them a detachment of our staff corps under Captain Todd. Par- 
ties of Austrian cavalry guarded the approaches to the square, and in 
the inside of it a battalion of Hungarian grenadiers were drawn 
up. 

It had been intended to take the horses down in the night, by way 
of avoiding an apparent insult upon the king, as the arch is so close 
to the windows of the Tuileries ; but it was found impossible to take 
them down with safety in the dark, and it was also thought that any 
disturbance that might arise would be less easily dealt with at night 
than by daylight. There had been some little symptom of a disposi- 
tion to resistance on the part of the mob, and a brigade of British 
troops were under arms at the entrance of the Champs Elysées, ready 
to march in at a moment’s notice. The display of force, however, 
prevented the necessity of using it, and no interruption was offered 
to the workmen ; indeed, no persons on foot, except English or allies, 
were allowed to enter the square, so that the mob was kept aloof. A 
triangle was hoisted up and fixed upon the top of the arch, the horses 
were slung by a pulley fastened to it, and, the cement which held their 
feet having been cut away, they were hoisted up and then lowered 
just in the same manner, and with as much care, as live horses are 
embarked on board a ship from a pier ina harbor. The erection of 
the triangle, however, having taken a considerable length :t time, 
only two of the horses were got down before sunset, and the remain- 
ing two were left to be got down to-morrow morning. The operation 
was performed with the greatest success; they were lowered into 
wagons loaded with straw, and placed under the arch to receive them, 
and then drawn away under an escort of Austrians to the place where 
they were to be properly packed. I ascended the small staircase 
which leads to the top of the arch to see them before they were taken 
down, and was much struck with the exquisite beauty of the work- 
manship, which, of course, was lost to the eye when one looked at 
them from below. Their age and master are not well known, but it is 
generally believed they were made by Lysippus, a contemporary of 
Alexander. They were originally at Corinth; from there they were 
carried to Rome; when the seat of empire was moved they followed 
the emperor to Constantinople, where they were placed in the Hippo- 
drome. There they remained from the days of Constantine till the 
Venetians entered Constantinople. They were then transported to 
Venice, and in the further lapse of ages the victories of Bonaparte 
brought them to Paris, to remain there, as he said of the Apollo, for- 
ever. They are now returning to Venice, and are at least likely to 
continue there as long as they have done at Paris. The triumphal 
ear to which they were attached was soon stripped of the gilt-lead or- 
naments and wreaths with which it was decorated. I was lucky 
enough to get to the top of the arch before the plunder was com- 
pleted, but I was told that pieces of the spoil sold in the course of the 
afternoon for a Napoleon apiece. A magnificent spread-eagle, which 
was stuck to the front of the car, was claimed by the staff corps for 
the sideboard of the mess-room. 

Sunday, October \st.—The remaining two horses were taken down 
early this morning, and the car and angelic grooms left looking most 
forlorn. I met in the evening, at Lady Castlereagh’s, a dark-looking 
man, whom I imagined to be Alava, the Spanish minister, and a great 
friend of Wellington's. We were talking of the descent of the horses ; 
he said it had enraged the French, and regretted the manner in which 
it had been done. I asked in what other possible way it could have 
been effected. He said the King of France ought to have had another 
lot of horses made as like them as possible, but of lead. He should 
then have taken down these in the night, and have put up the others, 
and by that means all parties would have been satisfied ; the Vene- 
tians would have had their own, and the French would not have found 
out their loss. I stared, and said to myself, “‘ Who you are I know 
not, but I am sure you are not Alava.” I found out he was the Si- 
cilian minister. 





CHARLES DICKENS. 
By W. C. Frost, Trinity Cottecs, Dupin. 


H Soul of Sympathy! if, for one hour, 

Might rest on me that high and subtle power 
Which gave thee strength for those that were all-weak, 
And eloquence for those who could not speak, 

Not then, methinks, my willing verse should seem 
Unworthy ever of its glorious theme ! 

Yet let me think of thee as I have grown 

To love thee through the page where thou hast shown 
Thy very self eternally enwrit ; 

The charitable heart, the kindly wit. 


Thy freshening thoughts, which spring as myriad flowers 
From a rich soil, enclustering the bowers 
Wherein thou leadest us to pure retreats, 

While all the air around is filled with sweets— 
A quickening atmosphere of buoyant health 

A mirthfal essence, wakening as by stealth 
Unconscious merriment—such is the store 
Which thou hast left posterity ; yea, more 

Than this is ours, for this were passing joy ; 
And thou hast given wealth without alloy. 

Of thee shall not be said, as of the sage 

Who hath bequeathed a dark mysterious page 
To teach the world—“ He read the distant spheres ; 
Drew wisdom from the skies, and taught the years 
To run their courses in unerring line.” 

A simpler, truer eulogy is thine! 

Of thee we speak: “ He did not seek to trace 
The laws of suns and stars, but marked the grace 
Of Nature’s flowers, growing at his feet, 

And loved their modest fragrance softly sweet ; 
Or wept, beholding beauty, once so fair, 

Foul in the dust, or faint in poisoned air.” 

For thou hast taught us mysteries of life ; 

Hast shown us hungry Misery at strife 

With idle Ease. Through thee, the dulléd eye, 
Whose lustrous sparkle of light infancy 

Ts quenched by early tears, looks on our own ; 
With eloquence more strong than Sorrow’s moan 
Praying our love. Gaunt figures wan and pale ; 
Slow-suffering Silence; haggard looks that quail 
And shrink from life—these find a voice in thee, 
And ask a crumb of passing charity 

From a cold world. Anon, as if o’erweighed 

By sadness at the picture thou hast made, 

Thou bring’st an Angel-presence to our sight ; 

A gladdening Angel, shedding heavenly light 
With incense of pure kindness ; healing grief, 
And ministering gifts of sweet relief. 

Delightful Dreamer! at thy potent spell, 
Home-palaces, where regal natures dwell 

Unlit by fame—shine radiant with the glory 

Thy genius throws around in magic story ! 

We fain would follow thy enchanting light 

And breathe delicious humor, till our sight 

May better read the truths thou wouldst impart, 
And learn the noble greatness of thy heart! 


And art thou loved for sympathy with sorrow ? 
Sure never could there come so dark a morrow 
When thy unceasing mirth might not prevail 

To glad our fancy with the sparkling tale 

Of overflowing drollery—keen wit— 

Circling as air the thousand thoughts that flit 
Mid incident and scene. Creation true 

Of master-spirit, portly Pickwick grew ; 

A very friend of all; a nation’s own; 

An English heart, whom English brain alone 
Could shape “immortal: ” while a humorous train 
Bear company, and in a charmed domain 

Of merriment, make groupings picturesque ; 
And shift the changeful scenery grotesque 

To ever-fresh conceits. Or now, behold 

A new assemblage, strange and manifold, 

And mocking life itself: the brutal Sixes ; 

Poor fallen Nancy, bred where hunger strikes, 
Goading to crime. Behold the crafty Jew, 

His miserable train and cunning crew ; 

The unctuous Beadle, and the Outcast Boy ; 

The Man Benevolent, bestowing joy 

On hopeless hearts; the Scoundrel, Beggar, Thief ; 
Offsprings of want, begot in sin and grief, 
Cursing the world. Or see, where shadows fall! 
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Fiorence bereft of mother; dreamy Pavt, 

The child of fancies, snatched by eager death : 
Or withered Skewron, in her latest breath 
Worshipping earth. The smoothed-faced Hypocrite 
And canting Knhave, reflected every whit 

In Pecxsnirr stands. A miser NickLEBy, 
Gold-grasping, lost to love and charity ; 

Lost to the home-love of a gentle Kars ; 
Panting for wealth, yet storing naught but hate ; 
Points a high-road to misery and woe, 

Where sin-empoisoned er come and go. 

And ever throng the multitude of forms! 
Bright-gleaming faces ; faces beat with storms ; 
Faces of love-light ; faces stained with tears ; 
The child’s sweet face; the face of bitter years. 
Humanity, in wrinkled quaintness sprung, 
Scarce like Humanity in form and tongue, 

But human still at heart—a curious race, 

Mixed with our common life in every place— 
Sought by thy yearnings, cherished by thy love, 
Comes forth to speak with us, as fain to prove 
Ourselves their brethren, thee their brother-friend 
And champion-love, till human love shall end. 


The full-fed Ignorance, which claimed to teach 

And nurture youth—which fattened out of reach 

As out of sight of Justice—shaped in Squrzrs— 
Stands forth the hideous monument of tears 

And early woes: stands forth the hateful nurse 

Of supple minds—the foul and greedy curse 

Of tender hearts—whose slothfulness, by thee 
Deép-stung, hath hid its base deformity : 

Like monster bred of darkness, whose dull eyes 
Shrink from the morning broke from eastern skies. 
For this how shall we thank thee? Nay, thou’rt blest! 
And thanks were naught, since thou art laid to rest. 
Yea, though thou heard’st us from thy high-set place, 
And we might look upon thine angel-face, 

And know thou heardest—thou hast thy reward! 
Arid acts of charity shall best record 

The thanks and love we owe. If but Love’s strength 
Shall bind our social wounds, until at length 

True sympathy—the well-spring of our deeds— 

Shall gently heal the smitten heart that bleeds, 

Thus shall we weave for thee a crown of flowers, 
Made of the blossomed days and budding hours. 


Let not our English friends, beyond the sea, 
Refuse the satire’s lash which fell from thee ; 
Nor hate a Cuuzztewit, whose open mind 
Rebuked with candor, or with wit refined. 

But if they scorn, yet they at least may dwell 
On the fresh beauty of a Litriz NEL, 

Or Lirtie Dorrit: or, in meek Tom Pincn, 

May read simplicity. Thou couldst not flinch 
From all Columbia’s hate. The cloud hath past. 
The sunset of thy day was overcast 

By no dark cloud. Thy glory is but young; 
Though, in thy life, fame’s dawn hath brightly sprung. 


Improvident Absurdity, appear! 
Micawser, with thy condescending leer 
And sounding words; and bid us laugh again 
Thou pompous ass! Bring back the bright-linked chain 
Of cherished faces! Dora; Aunt Trot ; 
Bid Davin tell again the checkered plot 
Of his own story. Preeorry and Ham; 
Sreerrorta and Barks; and thou bare-faced Sham, 
Base-fawning Hezp—appear! we know you all: 
Your forms, as household shadows on the wall, 
Oft flit before us, like the loving thought 
Wherewith our household memories are wrought. 
Davin, we bless thee! whatsoe’er thou be: 

* Whether a sprite that hath reality 
Enclosed within thy shape—a DICKENS’ self— 
Or whether, yet, no more than fabled elf 
With human sympathies, thou dost instil 
Gay mirth or tender sorrow at thy will— 
Yet ever, Bless thee! since in thee we find 
DICKENS, most truly DICKENS, heart and mind. 


Upon the mirth of nations there hath come 
A pause of sadness, for that he is dumb 
Who could alone pour forth a flood of joy 
Upon the reople; he who could destroy 
The narrow prejudice of chilling pride 

With warmth of happy humor, and o’erride, 
In multitudinous fancy, scornful hate; 





With power more simple than of high debate, 

Or well-trimmed sentiment. His light of mirth 
Shone as a sunbeam on the thankful earth: 

Into the foulest dens it brightly fell, 

Where shapes of wasting sorrow darkly dwell ; 
Smiting the blindness of the wearied eyes 

With healing strength of hope, and glad surprise: 
Still purely shining. To the boy at school, 
Crushed ‘neath the rigor of a tyrant’s rule, 

It came the harbinger of clearer day, 

When shadows, bern of ignorance, give way 

To dawn of sober truth. We wept, we smiled ; 

A thousand times we laughed; we were beguiled 
Out of our very selves; we dwelt in air, 

And far below us left each pining care ; 

When Boors appeared ; when Wetier cracked the joke ; 
Or Captain Curtis, moralizing, spoke. 

Since Dogpsrry and Fatstarr, Perer Quince 

And Borrom were our friends; yea, even since 
Bold Crusos held us charmed—no power could reach 
Our hearts like DICKENS: never sage could teach 
Like him who gave us gladness without measure ; 
Great precepts hid in sweetness and pure pleasure. 


Nor men alone he drew. The city-street ; 

The alley and the lane, where busy feet 

Pass to unnumbered ways; the country-town ; 

The shady forest-glade; the breezy down; 

Quaint by-ways, ancient nooks, and antique places, 
He made familiar as the well-loved faces 

That haunted them. With Irvine's own delight 
He pencilled beauty, where our duller sight 

Saw naught but shapes uncouth. For Irvine's heart 
Seemed of his own the earlier counterpart. 

With brighter light his gleams of satire burn 

Than shines in Bauzac, or erratic STERNE : 

More chaste than Smo.uert, or voluptuous FieLpine 
His armored wit with true compassion wielding. 


What man is he, unthinking and unkind, 

Who murmuring complains, “ We cannot find 

Thy teaching like to His who taught us Love 

With heavenly Truths?” Say, whence but from above 
Might such broad-beaming charity descend ? 

(Albeit the earthly teacher did unbend 

To earthly fancies)—whence that burning light 
Which scorches rank hypocrisy, where night 

Would cloak the sin? Ob, let the dumb mouth speak, 
And plead an answer! Let the pallid cheek 

Flush crimson at the mention of his name! 

And let the brilliant lustre of his fame 

Grow fainter day by day, if not of Heaven 

Such great and pure imaginings be given ! 


What was he then himself? What were his deeds ? 
What was his life? And which of all the creeds 
Held he in death? The wider creed which grows, 
Embracing all humanity—which knows 

Each common hope, each common tender love ; 

The Charity which cometh from above— 

This was his creed in life; his creed in death ; 

The blessed creed which drew his latest breath. 
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FTHE city of Savannah, the commercial emporium of Georgia, is 

situated on the south bank of the Savannah River, about sev- 
enteen miles from its confluence with the sea. The site was selected 
by General Oglethorpe, the founder of the colony of Georgia, who 
made his first settlement at this point in February, 1733. The city 
occupies a promontory of land, rising in a bold bluff, about forty feet 
in height, close to the river, extending along its south bank for about 
a mile, and backward, widening as it recedes, about six miles. The 
river making a gentle curve around Hutchinson’s Island; the water 
front of the city is in the form of an elongated crescent, about two 
and a half miles in length. The present corporate limits extend back 
on the elevated plateau, with lowlands on its eastern and western 
flanks, a distance of about one and a half miles; the area of the mu- 
nicipal limits, at present almost entirely occupied with buildings, be- 
ing three and one-third miles square. Beyond the city limits, to the 
south, suburban settlements are fast growing up; and, at the present 
ratio of expansion, the city proper will soon comprise double its pres- 
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ent area, the adjacent grounds being: both eligible and available to an 
unlimited extent. 

In its general plan, Savannah is universally conceded to be one of 
the handsomest of the American cities; and in view of its antiquity, 
and the fact that its founders were for the most part poor refugees, 
seeking a home in the wilderness among hostile savages, it is a matter 
of surprise that they should have adopted a system at once so unique, 
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These plazas—twenty-four in number, located at equal distances 
through the city, handsomely enclosed, laid out in walks, and planted 
with the evergreen and ornamental trees of the South—are among the 
distinguishing features of Savannah, and in the spring and summer 
months, when they are carpeted with grass, and the trees and shrub- 
bery are in full flower and foliage, afford delightful, shady walks and 
play-grounds for the juveniles, while they are not only ornamental, but 


BONAVENTURE CEMETERY, SAVANNAH. 


practical, and tasteful. The streets—running nearly east and west, 
and north and south, and crossing at right angles—are of various 
widths ; the very wide streets, which run east and west, being alter- 
nated with parallel narrower streets, and each block intersected with 
lanes twenty-two and a half feet in width. The streets running north 
and south are of nearly uniform width, every alternate street passing 
on either side of small public squares, or plazas, varying from one 
and a half to three acres in extent, which are bounded on the north 
and south by the narrower streets, and intersected in the centre also 
by a wide street. 


conducive to the general health by the free ventilation which they 
afford. They have well been called the lungs of the city. 

Upon the large “ trust-lots,” four of which front on each of these 
squares—two on the east and two on the west—many of the public 
edifices and palatial private residences of Savannah are built. It isa 
little singular that the Savannaheans are indebted for this beautiful 
and unique feature of their city to the sagacious precaution of the first 
settlers against the dreaded attacks of the Indians.* 

* We are told by Mr. Francis Moore, who wrote in 1736, that “ the use of 
this is, in case a war should happen, the villages without may have places in 
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In addition to these old camping-grounds—many of which were 
occupied for the same purpose by General Sherman’s troops, during 
his occupation of the city—a public park, comprising some ten acres 
(since increased to thirty acres), called Forsyth Place, was, a few 
years since, laid out, a considerable dist south of the city limits. 
It is, however, now being rapidly enclosed by buildings, and will in a 
short term be the centre of one of the finest and most populous por- 
tions of the city. Many of the original pine-trees were left standing 
on the grounds, which are laid out in serpentine walks, and .orna- 
mented with evergreen and flowering trees and shrubbery. In the 
centre is a handsome fountain, after the model of that in the Place de 
Concorde in Paris, and which is supplied with water from the city 
water-works. The lofty pines still standing, with the ornamental 
trees, afford a grateful shade; while the beautiful shelled walks, the 
luxuriant grass, the fragrant flowers, and the plashing fountain, make 
Forsyth Place s delightful retreat from the noise, bustle, dust, and 
heat of the city. 

Among the peculiar features of Savannah which command the ad- 
miration of strangers are the wideness of its principal streets, abound- 
ing with shade-trees, and the flower-gardens which, in the portions of 
the city allotted to private residences, are attached to almost every 
house. 

Ornamental trees of various species, mostly evergreens, occupy 
the public squares, and stud the sidewalks in all the principal thor- 
oughfares ; while the gardens abound with ornamental shrubbery and 
flowers of every variety. Conspi ug the former are the 
orange-tree, with its fragrant blossoms and golden fruit in their sea- 
son, the banana, which also bears its fruit, the magnolia, the bay, the 
cape-myrtle, the stately palmetto, the olive, the arbor vite, the flower- 
ing Oleander, and the pomegranate. Flowers are cultivated in the 
open air, many choice varieties—queen among them all, the beautiful 
camellia Japonica, which flourishes here in greatest perfection, the 
shrub growing to a height of twelve to fifteen feet—blooming in mid- 
winter, At all seasons, Savannah is literally embowered in shrubbery, 
and in the early spring months, when the annuals resume their foliage, 
and the evergreens shed their darker winter dress for the delicate 
green of the new growth, the aspect of the city is truly novel and 
beautiful, justly entitling it to the appropriate sobriquet by which it 
has long been known, far and wide, of the “ Forest City.” 

The old city of Oglethorpe’s time was located on the brow of the 
bluff, about midway between the present eastern and western sub- 
urbs, and its boundaries are still defined by the Bay, and East, West, 

and South Broad Streets. Upon the river-front, a wide esplanade, 
about two hundred feet in width, extending back from the brink of the 
bluff, was preserved for public purposes. Thiy is called the Bay, and 
is now the great commercial mart of Savannah. As commerce grew 
up, warehouses and shipping-offices were built by the first settlers, 
under the bluff between it and the river. In time these were replaced 
by substantial brick and stone structures, rising four and five stories 
high on the river-front, with one or two stories on the front facing the 
Bay, connecting with the top of the bluff by wooden platforms, which 
spanned the narrow road-way beneath, passing between the buildings 
and the hill-side. Some of these buildings, spared by the great fire 
of 1820, which consumed the larger portion of the old town, are ‘in- 
teresting for their antique and quaint architecture. A range of them, 
opposite the foot of Bull Street—the fashionable thoroughfare of the 
city—is made the subject of a sketch by our artist. These relics of 
old Savannah, and a few others, hold their place in the line of stately 
modern buildings, which now extend along the larger portion of the 
city front under the bluff. Platforms still connect the upper stories 
of the stores under the bluff with the Bay; and at the foot of the 
principal cross-streets walled road-ways lead to the quay, which is 
wide, and occupied at intervals with large sheds for the protection of 
goods in the process of shipping and discharging. Along the quay, 
in close proximity to the wharves, are also located the cotton-presses 
and rice-mills. 

While Savannah makes no special pretensions to architectural 
beauty, nevertheless the city contains many fine public and private 
buildings, and the good taste which characterizes her modern improve- 
ments evinces a progressive spirit and liberality worthy of her rap- 
idly-increasing wealth and commercial importance. Some of her 
church edifices are models of architectural beauty; and among the 











town to bring their cattles and families into for refuge, and for that purpose 
there is a square left in every ward, big enough for the outwards to encamp in.” 





new buildings, many of which have been erected within the past two 
years, are some substantial and imposing structures. Conspicuous 
among these is the stately pile, six stories high, crowned with a Man- 
sard roof, which occupies the centre of the accompanying pictorial 
sketch, recently erected by Mr. Eugene Relly, a Northern gentleman, 
who, since the war, has invested largely in real estate in Savannah. 
The spirit of improvement which has received such an impetus within 
the past two years is fully shared by the municipal government, which, 
having recently completed the new police-barracks, is now erecting a 
new market, that, when completed, will challenge comparison with 
any similar structure in the country. 

The present population of Savannah is about thirty thousand 
souls, of whom five-eighths are white, and three-eighths black and 
colored ; the increa’e of population since the census of 1860 being 
some seven thousand. The present assessed total value of the real 
estate of the city is $15,341,900, showing also a very considerable 
augmentation of wealth during the same period. 

If, under all the embarrassing circumstances of the past ten years, 
Savannah has advanced in population and wealth, her commerce has 
increased in a still greater ratio, as will be shown by a comparison of 
the exports, foreigh and coastwise, in 1860, with those of 1870. The 
total exports in 1860, the year preceding the war, consisting of cotton, 
rice, and lumber, were $17,798j922._ The exports for the year 1870, 
as ascertained from the official records of the custom-house, amounted 
to $58,000,000, with a tonnage in port, during the year, of 1,129,834 
tons, employing 22,101 seamen. This great increase in the commerce 
of Savannah is mainly owing to the extension of her railroad copn- 
nections, Recently, direct rail communication with the Mississippi 
River at Vicksburg has been opened, and already its advantage to the 
commerce of the city is being realized. The receipts of cotton, from 
September, the close of the commercial year, are already in excess of 
the entire receipts of last year, and will, it is estimated, reach at least 
700,000 bales the current year, with a corresponding export in value 
of at least $70,000,000. 

These facts afford a striking illustration of the growing importance 
of Savannah as a commercial centre of the South—the natural result 
of the completion of a railroad system which her enterprise projected, 
and which the capital and energy of her citizens mainly built. Until 
the construction of the Central Railroad, some thirty years since, Sa- 
vannah was comparatively isolated from the internal commercial world, 
her only communication with the interior of the State being by the 
Savannah River to Augusta, the head of steamboat-navigation—the 
wilderness and the great swamps of the Altamaha interposing an impas- 
sable barrier to the vast and fertile regions of the Southwest. By her 
great trunk-roads—the Central, and the Atlantic and Gulf, and their 
connectiohs—she ‘now offers an outlet for the products of the entire 
State of Georgia, Middle and West Florida, and portions of Alabama 
and Tennessee, and is in unbroken railroad connection with Memphis, 
Mobile, Vicksburg, Louisville, Cincinnati, and the principal commer- 
cial’ centres of the West. When it is considered that this system of 
railroad communication, which has already accomplished so much, is 
constantly radiating and extending; that the harbor is one of the best, 
safest, and most accessible on the South-Atlantic coast, and that it is 
almost on an ait-line by the shortest route with San Diego on the Pa- 
cific, the impulse which must be given to the commerce of Savannah 
by the completion of the South-Pacific Railroad cannot be over- 
estimated. 

The benevolent, literary, and educational institutions of Savannah 
are numerous and liberally sustained, some of them being among the 
oldest in the country; the Union Society, for the support and educa- 
tion of orphan boys, and the Female Asylum, for the care and educa- 
tion of orphan girls, having been founded in 1750. The St. Andrew’s 
Society, St. George’s Society, Hibernian Society, Irish Union Society, 
Hebrew Benevolent Society, Ladies’ German Benevolent Society, the 
Abram’s Home for Poor Widows, the Home for Old and Indigent Col- 
ored People, the Savannah Poor-House and Hospital, and the Marine 
Hospital, are all highly-respectable, prosperous, and beneficent insti- 
tutions. There are also the Georgia Historical Society, the Georgia 
Medical Society, Young Men’s Library Society, and Young Men’s 
Christian Association, besides other fraternal and social associations. 

The subject of popular education has commanded the attention of 
the best and most influential citizens of Savannah, through whose ex- 
ertions, sustained by the liberal provision of the municipal govern- 
ment, a public-school system has been inaugurated, which is justly 
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pronounced equal to that of any city in the Union. The Rev. Barnas 
Sears, D. D., Agent of the Peabody Fund, while on a recent visit to 
Savannah, after investigation, in a public address, highly complimented 
the Board of Education on their admirable school system. At the 


public schools, which are classified, pro- 
gressing from the primary to the gram- 
mar and high schools, two thousand 
children are in regular attendance. 

The people of Savannah are justly 
proud of their well-disciplined and effi- 
cient uniformed police, all white, and of 
her thoroughly-organized and effective 
fire department, which comprises four 
first-class steamers, with several hand- 
engine hose, hook and ladder com- 
panies. 

Owing to the crescent form of the 
city front, its elevation, and the absence 
of any eligible point of observation on 
the opposite side of the river, it is diffi- 
cult to obtain a view that will convey a 
correct impression of its size and ap- 
pearance. This difficulty our artist ex- 
perienced, as the best position which he 
could obtain, on Fig Island, presented 
but a meagre profile of the city front 
and its eastern environs. He has, how- 
ever, given us a sketch of the city as 
seen from that point, that will be readily 
recognized. The view takes in the line 
of Hutchinson’s Island, on the opposite 
side of the river, which extends the en- 
tire length of the city. The average 
width of the river, between the city, and 
the island, is about seven hundred and 
twenty feet, with a depth of water, at 
the wharves, averaging from thirteen to 
twenty-one feet. The island, which is 
two miles in length, and one mile in 
width, was formerly extensively culti- 
vated in rice; but, with all the other 
low lands in the immediate vicinity of 
the city, is now restricted by sanitary 
laws to dry culture. Lumber-mills are 
located in it, and a large dry-dock is 
being constructed on that side of the 
river. 

The accompanying view of the mouth 
of the Savannah River conveys a very 
correct idea of the appearance of the 
entrance to the harbor, which is capa- 
cious and well protected, Tybee Island 
being the head-land on the right, and 
the extreme southern point of another 
island defining the entrance to the river 
on the left. The steamer seen nearly 
opposite Fort Pulaski, which is situated 
on Cockspur Island, has passed the bar, 
upon which there is a depth of twenty- 
six feet of water, and, following the 
wide channel marked by the buoys, is 
proceeding on her way to the city, which 
may be reached at full tide, with a depth 
of eighteen and a half feet of water. 
When the dredging is completed in what 
is called “The Wrecks,” an obstruction 
which has existed in the river opposite 
the eastern end of Fig Island since the 
old Revolutionazy War, a much greater 
depth of water can be carried up to the 


miles from the city, at the opening of St. Augustine Creek, the Con- 
federate earth-forts and the remains of the obstructions are passed, and, 
a little farther on, Fort Jackson, from which point the city is in full view. 

Since the war the tonnage visiting the port of Savannah has largely 
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increased, and in the business season 
the present. wharfage is hardly suffi- 
cient to accommodate the shipping, a 
faet which has rendered an extension 
of the wharves necessary. The present 
steam marine comprises seven lines of 
ocean steamships; four lines to New 
York, one to Boston, one to Philadel- 
phia, and one to Baltimore, besides 
lines of steamboats to Charleston, Au- 
gusta, Darien, Brunswick, Jacksonville, 
Pilatka, and other Florida ports. 

Being in latitude thirty-three degrees 
and some minutes, and so near the Gulf- 
Stream as to be within the influence of 
its atmospheric current, the tempera- 
ture of Savannah has all the mildness 
of the tropics in winter, without the 
intense heat in summer, the mean tem- 
perature being 66°, very nearly the same 
as that of Bermuda. The sultriness of 
the “heated term” in Savannah is less 
oppressive than in New York or Bos- 
ton, mitigated as it is by a soft, humid 
atmosphere, and the never-failing breath 
of the “ trade-winds,” 30 grateful at that 
season. In point of health, the mor- 
tuary statistics of Savannah will com- 
pare favorably with those of any other 
city of the same population in the 
United States,* the locality being com- 
paratively free from the fevers of the 
lower latitudes, and almost entirely 
exempt from the pulmonary affections 
so prevalent farther North. For North- 
ern invalids the climate of Savannah, 
with the conveniences and comforts of 
the metropolis, is considered preferable 
to that of the sanitary retreats on the . 
coast farther South. 

Savannah is not without suburban 
attractions, there being several places 
in its vicinity of historical interest, 
whose sylvan character and picturesque 
beauty are in keeping with the “‘ Forest 
City” itself. Thunderbolt, White Bluff, 
Isle of Hope, and Vernon, are all rural 
retreats on “the salts,” within short 
drives of the city, where, in the summer 
months, the bracing sea-breeze and sult- 
water bathing are enjoyed, At each of 
these places, which are reached in a few 
minutes by an extension of the city 
railroad, are small settlements and goed 
accommodations for visitors. Bethesda, 
about ten miles from the city, where the 
Union Farm School is located, was the 
site of the Orphan House established by 
Whitefield in 1740. 

Our artist presents a sketch of Bona- 
venture, which is located on Warsaw 
River, a branch of the Savannah, about 
four miles from the city. The scenery 
of Bonaventure has long been renowned 
for its Arcadian beauty. A hundred 
years ago, the seat of a wealthy English 


city. Passing up the river, the stranger is struck with the peculiar | gentleman, the grounds around the mansion, of which only a dim out 
aspect of the wide expanse of grass-clad salt-marsh through which it 
meanders, forming many islands, but preserving at all times ample 
width for the navigation of vessels of the largest class. About four 


line of its foundations remain, were laid out in wide avenues, and 





* The ratio percentage of deaths last year, based upon a permanent popu- 


lation of 15,988 whites and 13,217 blacks, was, of whites, 2.91, and of blacks, 
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planked with native live-oaks. These trees, long since fully grown, 
stand like massive columns on either side, while their far-reaching 
branches interlacing overhead like the frilled roof of some vast cathe- 
dral, the deep shade of their evergreen foliage shutting out the sky 
above, and the long gray moss-drapery depending from the leafy cano- 
py, silent and still, or gently moving in the breeze, give to the scene 
a weird and strangely-sombre aspect at once picturesque and grandly 
solemn. Many years ago Bonaventure was devoted to the purpose for 
which it is so peculiarly fitted by Nature, and became the burial-place 
of many of the prominent families of Savannah, whose memorial monu- 
ments add to its solemn beauty. Recently the place has been pur- 
chased by a company, by whom it has been enclosed, the trees trimmed, 
the grounds cleared of their rank growth, laid out in lots, and opened 
to the public as a cemetery. In this operation much of the wild beauty 
of Bonaventure has been literally trimmed away, thus demonstrating 
the fact that, in the picturesque at least, it is not always in the power 
of art to improve upon Nature. 

Though constantly threatened from the commencement of the war 
till its evacuation at its close, Savannah was so fortunate as to escape 
attack. Since the war her citizens have been equally fortunate in be- 
ing able to preserve her municipal government in the hands of her 
own people. <A wise and prudent administration of her affairs, to- 
gether with the business enterprise and energy of her citizens in re- 
opening and extending the old channels of commerce, and in inviting 
and providing employment to capital and enterprise from abroad, has 
given an extraordinary impetus to the growth and commercial pros- 
perity of the city, which, with the great natural advantages of her posi- 
tion and the accomplishment of the great enterprises of internal im- 
provement with which her interests are identified, afford the most en- 


couraging assurance of a prosperous future. 
W. V. Txompson. 





THE FIRST MAYOR OF NEW YORK. 


N an old burying-ground, at the head of a smooth sheet of water 

known as Bullock’s Cove, in what is now Seekonk, Massachu- 

setts, may be seen a rough stone, on which is rudely carved the follow- 
ing inscription : 





MDCLXXIV. 
Here lyeth the body of the worthy 
THOMAS WILLET, Ese, 
Who died August ye 4th, in ye lxivth 
Year of his age, Anno ——, 
Who was the first Mayor of New York, 
And twice did sustain the place. 


Tomas WILLET, the successor of Miles Standish in the captaincy 
of the Plymouth-Colony militia, the founder of Old Swansea, and the 
first English Mayor of New York, was born in England, in 1611. He 
was bred a merchant, and he became acquainted with the Pilgrims at 
Leyden, when a mere lad, while travelling on business in Holland. 
He was a resolute youth, large-hearted and adventurous, and, the 
lofty aims of the Pilgrims having engaged his sympathies, he em- 
barked for Plymouth in 1629, being one of the last of the Leyden com- 
pany who sought a place of religious freedom in the rugged solitudes 
of the Western World. He was then about eighteen years of age, his 
mind well schooled in the duties and responsibilities of mercantile 
life, and polished by travel and by intercourse with the most culti- 
vated people; his aspirations high, and his trust in God firm and 
pure. Soon after his arrival he was sent by the people of Plymouth 
to establish a trading-house at Kennebec, and to superintend their 
business at that place asagent. He remained there about seven years, 
and, though a mere youth, he bravely endured the hardships of the 
winter-bound forests, and fulfilled his duties with singular prudence 
and success. 

The following anecdote, as related by Mr. Winthrop, affords a 
pleasant picture of the young merchant at this period of his adven- 
turous career; “At Kennebec, the Indians wanting food, and, there 
being store in the Plymouth trading-house, they conspired to kill the 








4.48. The population of Savannah is i d several th d in the busi- 
ness season, by seamen, artisans, and laborers, from abroad, a fair portion of 
whose deaths are added to the death record, while no account of these is taken 
in the census, If these were added to the census, the ratio percentage of mor- 
tality would of course be less. 





English there for their provision ; and, some Indians coming into the 
house, Mr. Willet, the master of the house, being reading the Bible, 
his countenance was more solemn than at other times, so as he did 
not look cheerfully upon them as be was wont to do; whereupon they 
went out and told their fellows that their purpose was discovered. 
They asked them how it could be. The others told them that they 
knew it by Mr. Willet’s countenance, and that he had discovered it by 
a book he was reading. Whereupon they gave over their design.” 

In 1647 he succeeded Miles Standish in the command of the mili- 
tary of Plymouth Colony. This office was no sinecure, but one in- 
volving stern duties and grave responsibilities, and he brought to it 
the essential requisite of mature judgment, an unbending will, and a 
stout heart. 

In 1651 he was elected one of the Governor’s assistants in the 
Court at Plymouth, to which office he was annually reélected for four- 
teen years. 

In the winter of 1660 Captain Willet was an inhabitant of Reho- 
both, Massachusetts, having obtained permission to purchase large 
tracts of land in that section of country. Soon after his coming to 
Rehoboth, he received the consent of the Court at Plymouth to pur- 
chase a tract of land of Womsitta, or Alexander, the eldest son of 
the friendly Sachem Massasoit, which was then called the Rehoboth 
North Purchase, but which is now known as Attleborough, Massachu- 
setts, and Cumberland, Rhode Island. He was also the original pro- 
prietor of a large tract of land known as the Taunton North Purchase, 
where now flourish the towns of Norton, Mansfield, and Easton, Mas- 
sachusetts, names familiar to the traveller. 

In 1664, Charles II. of England, unwilling that any but English 
settlers should maintain an independent government in the midst of 
his growing colonies, made a grant of all the territory claimed by the 
Dutch at Manhattan and on the North River to his brother, the Duke 
of York and Albany. Colonel Richard Nicholls was commissioned to 
take possession of these Dutch colonies, and to exercise jurisdiction 
over them in the name of the crown. Colonel Nicholls, with ships- 
of-war and an armed force, landed at Boston in the summer of that 
year, and, demanding and receiving reénforcements from the Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut Colonies, appeared in New-York Bay about 
the beginning of autumn. 

The result of the expedition is well known—the resolute behavior 
of Governor Stuyvesant, the councils at the old Stadt-house, and the 
easy capitulation of the town by the fat burgomasters. New Amster- 
dam took the name of the city from which the English duke derived 
his title, and the Dutch officials gave place toa new government formed 
in harmony with the colonial laws established by the English king. 

Colonel Nicholls, after the reduction of Manhattan, turned to 
Captain Willet as a man of an even disposition and a well-poised 
mind, a professional merchant, and a fluent speaker of Dutch, to as- 
sist “in modelling and réducing the affairs of the newly-acquired set- 
tlements into good English.” He wrote to Governor Prince, earnestly 
requesting that Captain Willet might have such dispensation from his 
official duties in Plymouth Colony as to act as his assistant, and 
pointing out his especial fitness for the work. 

The request was granted, and Captain Willet entered at once upon 
his difficult labors in New York. He was already favorably known to 
the Dutch, and his appointment was received by them with satisfac- 
tion. 

The code of laws established by the Duke of York and Albany for 
the government of New York, and which continued in force till the 
period of the revolution in England, read strangely to-day. We ex- 
tract a few from those compiled under the direction of Governor 
Nicholls, in 1664, which were then known as the Duke’s Laws. There 
is a wide difference between this old Leviticus and the statute-book 
of to-day. Truly, “ Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis: ” 

Capital Laws.— 1. If any person within this Government shall by 
direct exprest, impious or presumptuous ways, deny the true God an 
his Attributes, he shall be put to death. 

«9. If any person shall Commit any wilful and premeditated Mur- 
der, he shall be put to death. ; 

*3, If any person Slayeth another with Sword or Dagger who hath 
no weapon to defend himself; he shall be put to Death. 

“4, If any person forcibly Stealeth or carrieth away any mankind ; 
He shall be put to death. 

“5, If any person shall bear false witness maliciously and on pur- 
pose to take away a man’s life, He shall be put to Death. 

“6, If any man shall Traitorously deny his Majestyes right and titles 
to his Crownes and Dominions, or shall raise armies to resist his Au- 
thority, He shall be put to Death. 
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«7, If any man shall treacherously conspire or Publiquely, attempt 
to invade or Surprise any Town or Towns, Fort or Forts, within this 
Government, He shall be put to Death. 

“8. If any Child or Children, above sixteen years of age, and of 
Sufficient understanding, shal] smite their Natural Father or Mother, 
unless thereunto provoked and forct for their selfe preservation from 
Death or Mayming, at the Complaint of the said Father and Mother, 
and not otherwise, they being Sufficient witnesses thereof, that Child or 
those Children so offending shall be put to Death.” 


The enforcement of a law like the following during the War for the 
Union would frequently have quieted the excitements and agitations 
of Wall Street, and have often silenced the click of the telegraph 
with its gossipy news: 


Lying and False News.—‘‘ Every person of of discretion which 
shall be reputed of a ee or upwards, who shall ee and 
willingly forge or Publish fals newes whereof no Certain Auther nor 
Authentique Letter out of —— es of Europe can be produced, where- 
by the minds of People are frequently disquieted or exasperated in 
relation to publique Affairs, or particular persons injured in their 

ood names and Credits by such Common deceites and abuses Upon 

ue proofe made by Sufficient witnesses before the Governour or any 
Court of Sessions the Person so Offending in ordinary Cases shall for 
the first offence be fined ten shillings, for the second offence twenty 
shillings and for the third offence forty Shillings and if the party be 
unable to pay the same he shall be Sett in the Stocks so longe, or pub- 
liquely whipt with so many stripes as the Governor or any Court of Ses- 
sions shall think fitt not exceeding forty stripes; or four houres Sittin 
in the Stocks, and for the fourth offence he shall be bound to his goo 
behaviour, paying Cost or Service to the Informer and witnesses, such 
as shall be judged reasonable sattisfaction, But in Cases of high nature 
and publique Concernes, the fine or punishment shall be increast accord- 
ing to the discretion of the Governor and Council onely.” 


The following laws exhibit the spirit of the age as well as the 
eagerness of men in authority, whether Protestant or Catholic, to 
compel others to think like themselves : 


“ All Jesuits, Seminary Priests, Missionaries, or other Ecclesiastical 
person, made or ordained by any power or Jurisdiction derived or pre- 
tended from the Pope, or see of Rome, residing or being within the 
Province, to depart the same, on or before the first of Nov. 1700. 

“If any such continue, remain, or come into the Province, after the 
said first of November, he shall be deemed an Incendiary, a disturber 
of the publick peace, an Enemy to the true Christian Religion, and shall 
suffer perpetual imprisonment. . 

“ie any such person, being actually committed, shall break Prison 
= escape, he shall be guilty of Felony, and if retaken shall die as a 

elon. 

‘“* Persons receiving, harbouring, succouring, or concealing any sych 
person, and knowing him to be such, shall forfeit the sum of 200 
pounds, half to the King, for and towards the yore of the Govern- 
ment, and the other half to the prosecutor, shall be set in the Pillory 
three days, and find sureties for their behaviour, at the discretion of the 
court. 

“ Any Justice of peace may cause any bey suspected to be of the 
Romish Clergy to be apprehended, and if he find cause, may commit 
him or them, in order to a trial. 

“ Any person, without warrant, may seize, apprehend, and bring be- 
fore a Magistrate, any person suspected of the crimes above, and the 
Governor, with the Council, may suitably reward such person as they 
think fit.” ‘ 

Captain Willet encountered. many difficulties in his efforts to es- 
tablish pacific measures. The Dutch were hostile to the English, and 
the Indians were unfriendly toward the Dutch. But he succeeded so 
well in harmonizing the discordant elements that he won the sym- 
pathies of the new subjects, and received from them the title of Peace- 
maker. Immediately after the organization of the government, he 
was elected the first English Mayor of New York, which office he 
filled so acceptably as to secure a reélection on the following year. 
He afterward was chosen umpire by the Dutch to determine the dis- 
puted boundary between the New-York and New-Haven Colonies. 
When the two years of his mayoralty had expired, he returned to his 
home in Rehoboth. 

Captain Willet was a man of liberal religious views, and did not 
sympathize with the exclusiveness of the colonist. He probably had 
connected himself in youth with the Reformed Church in Holland. 
Shortly before his retirement from public office he made the acquaint- 
ance of the Rev. John Miles, a Baptist clergyman who had been driven 
from his living in Wales by the Act of Conformity of 1662—an ac- 
quaintanceship that ripened into warm friendship, and yielded gen- 
erous fruit. In 1667, Captain Willet and Mr. Miles secured from the 
Plymouth Court the grant of a township which they named New 
Swansea, from the old home of the Welsh pastor and the Sea of 
Swans near his home in Wales. Here they established a church, 
Baptist in name, but open in communion, the covenant defending in 
powerful language the equal rights of Christians to the table of the 
Lord. The mode of baptism to be administered was to be left in each 





case to the choice of the candidate, and the church, free from all ec- 
clesiastical impedimenta, went vigorously to work and soon, drew to 
its fellowship many strong men from the colonies. The Presbyterian 
adventurers from Harlem-Meer sung sweetly with the exiles from the 
Severn; Baptists, Congregationalists, and Quakers, worshipped under 
the same roof, and before the pulpit of a liberal Baptist elder : 


“ We legends read of Church and State, 
Of wars in lands decaying— 
The banner of the Cross in hate 
Uplifted o'er the slaying. 


» A better legend lingers here 
In stainless history given: 
Sweet sung the men from Harlem-Meer 
With exiles from the Severn.” 


Captain Willet, shortly after the grant of the township of New 
Swansea, made proposals to the church and to the town concerning 
the admission of new settlers: 

1, That no erroneous person be admitted into the township as an 
inhabitant or sojourner. 

2. That no man of any evil behavior, as contentious persons, be 
admitted. 

8. That none may be admitted that may become a charge to the 
place. 

These proposals were “ ratified, confirmed, and settled as a foun- 
dation-order ” by the church and the town. 

It should be here stated, in justice to these worthy men, that this 
last proposal was not intended to disqualify unfortunate persons for 
citizenship, but to keep out the unthrifty. All well-meaning persons 
were welcome to the township, however poor. 

Here, amid the pine-groves of Swansea, near the calm waters of the 
Narragansett, Captain Willet passed his declining years. Respected 
by the expanding colonies, revered by the church and by the inhabit- 
ants of the town he had founded, and beloved by a numerous family, 
the close of his life was serene and happy, and he passed away peace- 
fully at last, as one goes home at eventide after resting a while on 
the sun-sprinkled sheaves of a bountiful harvest. 

Captain Willet married Mary Brown, the daughter of John Brown 
the elder, at Plymouth, by whom he had thirteen children. His 
grandson, Francis Willet, was a prominent man in the colony of 
Rhode Island. His great-grandson, Colonel Marinus Willet, served 
with distinguished honor in the Revolutionary War, and was also 
elected Mayor of New York. The descendants of Captain Willet are 
numerous in New York and in other sections of the country. 

His house was a fine one for colonial times, and relics of it still 
remain. One of the doors may be seen in an antiquarian collection 
in the possession of the city of New York. Rhode-Island anti- 
quarians have bricks from the chimney, and a house in South Provi- 
dence, occupied by Samuel Viall, Esq., contains bricks used in build- 
ing the old Willet Mansion (probably imported from Holland), and two 
doors of like antiquity that retain the fantastic ornamental painting 
of a departed age. Captain Willet’s sword is in the keeping of the 
city of New York. 

His grave is neglected, but antiquarians sometimes find their way 
to the sequestered spot, and decipher the rude inscription amid the 
moss and the fern. It would seem that the defender of infant colonies, 
the founder of flourishing churches and towns, and the first English 
mayor of our great metropolis, should have a more appropriate me- 
morial than a rough stone to mark the spot where rests his dust. 


H. Burrerworrs. 





FOOD IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


‘“c ELL me what a people eat, and I will tell you what they are,” 

wrote Brillat Savarin in his great work ; and the inferior style 
of dinner which prevails on the African Continent would probably 
have enlisted his sympathies on behalf of the slave-owners had he 
lived in the days when that question was so angrily discussed. It is, 
in fact, impossible to deny that cookery and civilization are insepa- 
rably connected. The Orientals have never thoroughly acquired the 
art of dining, and have, therefore, always stopped short at a certain 
point. But although the negroes are decidedly low in the social and 
culinary scale, they are, both as men and as diners, superior to many 
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other races ; for instance, to the aborigines of Australia, the Andaman- 
Islanders, and various tribes in America and the Indian Archipelago. 
The African boils his food. He is, therefore, acquainted with pottery, 
one of the most useful and one of the most elegant of the rude arts. 
The Bushmen of South Africa, who are usually regarded as a race en- 
tirely distinct from the negroes, frequently subsist in a very miserable 
manner on roots, berries, and even locusts. These insects are highly 
relished by many negro tribes, and are eaten as a hors-d euvre, or ac- 
cessory, a8 we eat shrimps and prawns. But the Bushmen eat them 
vulgarly, in order to allay the cravings of hunger. This fact alone 
would be sufficient to enable the gastronomic ethnologist to assign 
them a very inferior position in the family of man, and the observa- 
tions of travellers and anatomists justify him in so doing. In con- 
sidering the food of Africa, therefore, the Bushmen will be placed on 
one side. 

The Africans may be divided into three classes : 

1, The purely pastoral, who live on milk and meat, with the slight 
and irregular addition of wild grain from their pastures or of corn 
collected from other people’s stores. 

2. The purely agricultural, who eat only vegetables. 

8. Those who subsist on fish. 

Between these classes there are various sub-classes, or classes of 
transition, and these are by far the most numerous. Whether there 
exists a people who have never tasted grain, or who have never tasted 
meat or fisL, mov perhaps be doubted. Certainly the pastoral, hunt- 
ing, and fishing tribes of Africa usually combine a little agriculture 
with their principal pursuits, or obtain some farinaceous food by sell- 
ing skins, smoked fish, etc., to the agricultural tribes. These again, 
though they live on vegetables, usually contrive to taste meat from 
time to time. They have invariably (as far as my experience goes) 
domestic animals—fowls, goats, sheep, etc., which they kill on great 
occasions. They get an antelope now and then, and some tribes have 
always their grandmothers to fall back upon. Among the agricul- 
tural or starch-eating tribes oil is the substitute for meat. Some 
physiologists assert that farinaceous substances combined with oil 
supply all that is necessary to human life. Be that as it may, in the 
forest-regions of equatorial Africa and elsewhere meat is the rarest of 
all luxuries, and in such countries the slaves must pass long periods 
of time without tasting it. Even the dogs are there obliged to adopt 
a vegetable diet. It has been inferred from such facts as these thata 
vegetable diet is proper and natural in a hot country, and, if the 
Africans showed any antipathy to meat, there might be some foun- 
dation for this theory. But the fact is, they are so fond of meat 
that they will eat “ gamey” crocodile and other carrion substances 
from which a starving beggar in England would turn in disgust. It 
is quite possible that an Englishman should eat less meat in the 
tropics than he takes at home, but vegetarianism is as wild an outrage 
on the laws of health in one country as in another. If a man vege- 
tates (as the Africans often do), he can live on vegetables, but, if he 
works hard, either with his head or his limbs, he requires good solid 
food to repair the waste. I have been among a people who never 
breakfast, but who eat once a day only, and then very sparingly. But 
what is their occupation? Sleep and talk. When they go on a jour- 
ney they break through their usual rule, and eat before they start. 
Yet with all this I am willing to admit that habit has much to do with 
the quantities of food that we eat, which must appear extraordinary 
to the African, for an alderman devours as much in a day as would 
serve him fora month. No doubt a large part of that which we eat 
simply passes through the system without yielding up any of its nour- 
ishing powers, and probably the savage derives the full benefit of his 
simple meal. 

I shall not enter into long details, as it would be very easy for me 
to do, respecting the various forms of food which exist in the African 
peninsula, and the elaborate methods by which many of them are 
prepared. I shall content myself, for the present at all events, with 
stating as briefly as possible the principal articles of food in Central 
Africa, and these will be found to depend upon the physical geography 
of the country. 

The border regions between the Sahara and the Soudan are inhab- 
ited by nomadic tribes who live chiefly on milk, and who pass from 
pasture to pasture according to the rains. Southward of this region 
we enter the fertile plains of the Soudan, and here we find in some 
places rice, in others millet or maize, forming the staple. But meat 
is also abundant, and milk is an article of daily diet over the plateau 








which extends southward till it merges into a range of forest-covered 


hills. From these mountains to the sea all is forest; cattle become 
scarce. In some parts rice still holds its ground; in others, cassava, 
plantains, eaten in the half-ripe or starchy stage, and sometimes yams, 
form the bread of the people. In these dark and gloomy forests even 
wild animals are rare, and, unless there are rivers in their neighborhood 
supplying fish, the inhabitants live in a very poor way. Insuch forest- 
regions the palm-oil-tree is usually found, and its produce, which is 
used here in the candle and soap making business, is there much 
thought of as an article of food. In the higher plateau this tree does 
not exist, and the oil used in cooking is obtained from the ground-nut 
(which also supplies much of the olive-oil of Marseilles), or in the 
form of vegetable fat from the famous shea-butter-tree of Park. 

There are various articles of food in Africa which form a com- 
merce of their own. Salt, for instance, doubtless creates more move- 
ment and interchange among the African tribes than gold itself. It 
is supplied to Central Africa from the mines in the desert on one side, 
and from the European settlements on the other side.’ Corn is largely 
exported from the Soudan states to the oases of the Sahara. I found 
an active trade going on in rice and gold-dust between the miners of 
Bouré and the adjoining agricultural tribes. Smoked fish is hawked 
about the country in many parts, and there is a peculiar fruit called 
the kola, or gooroo, somewhat resembling the chestnut in shape, very 
bitter, but which has the effect of making water that is drunk after- 
ward taste like eau sucrée, or, according to one observer, “like white 
wine and sugar.” It is most eagerly sought after by all Mohammedan 
tribes. It is not only employed as a comfit, but is used mystically 
and emblematically in all their marriages, negotiations, and oaths, 
and is so highly prized in the upper parts of Senegambia that, accord- 
ing to an old traveller, “fifty of them will buy you a wife.” Yet on 
the Kru Coast and the Gold Coast, where it grows abundantly enough, 
no attention is paid to it by the natives. 

With respect to cooking, the Africans, as I have before observed, 
are a boiling people. Every thing goes into the pot, is served in a cala- 
bash, or wooden bowl, and is eaten with the hand. Oil, tree-butter, 
or cow-butter (according to the latitude), flavors the corn, the rice, the 
plantain, the yam, or the cassava (which last is the worst food of all) ; 
and the mess is strongly seasoned with peppers, sometimes in such 
fiery fashion that my lips have swelled up after a few mouthfuls had 
been taken. The young leaves of the baobab (Adansonia) are much 
prized in native cooking, and the celebrated palava sauce is so elabo- 
rately compounded that it can only have been invented by a Soyer 
among the negroes. They usually consider it unwholesome to eat 
eggs or fresh (that is, unsalted) butter, or to drink new milk, which 
they always prefer in the form of curds. The pagan tribes drink also 
large quantities of palm-wine by tapping the tree, collecting the sweet 
sap, and fermenting it in the sun. They also brew a sweet beer from 
maize or millet, or they make a kind of mead. 

To sum up, if we divide Africa into two geographical regions, the 
one an open plateau at some elevation above the sea, and the other 
consisting of forest and marsh, sometimes mountainous and sometimes 
forming alluvial plains, we shall find the first region inhabited by ne- 
groes partly Mohammedan, possessing cavalry, and walled towns, and 
everywhere displaying a cértain energy of character; the second, by 
pagan savages, living in miserable villages, constantly at war, and en- 
gaged in no regular commercial intercourse with one another. 

In the first region agriculture has made some progress. The fields 
present a clean and flourishing appearance; the hills may be seen 
covered with cattle, while ricks of rice and corn, or dry granaries, like 
houses in miniature, gladden the eye of the hungry traveller. There 
are markets in the town, where meat is often exposed for sale, and 
people even stand at the side of the road to offer onions and such 
minor articles of food to the passers-by. 

In the second region the women are the agriculturists, and plant 
just enough to keep their husbands and themselves from starving. 
They can endure hunger, and often die peaceably of starvation, but 
they cannot endure work. They have no cattle, but here and there 4 
goat or a sheep and a few fowls. These are their possessions, which 
they seldom eat, but keep to sell for a little finery, or for the salt 
which is necessary to sustain even their miserable lives. The traveller 
who ventures among such a people must endeavor to acquire that 
noble indifference about dinner which has been so much lauded by 


philosophers. 
Winwoor Reape. 
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TABLE-TALK. 





T may be almost questioned whether there 
exists in any channel of public secular 
expression an instinct for telling the truth. 
That politicians should habitually give inten- 
tionally a false color to the subjects upon 
which they expatiate, is what we have long 
learned to expect; but, when we find pro- 
fessed moralists, public reformers, people 
who claim to have weighty statements to 
make or valuable lessons to inculeate—when 
we find this class far more anxious to be sen- 
sational than sound, or pungent than truth- 
ful, we may well be perplexed as to the foun- 
tains which shall supply us with pure waters 
of learning and wisdom. Our lecturers, espe- 
cially, might reasonably be supposed to rest 
under the obligation of truth in their teach- 
ings, Men whe come before others to in- 
struct them, ought neither intentionally nor 
even ignorantly to mislead their hearers, A 
public teacher—whether of the pulpit, the 
lecture-room, or the press—has no right to 
make a misstatement. He is bound not only 
to say what he honestly believes to be true, 
but he is bound also to make thorough re- 
search in order that what he believes to be 
true shall not be idle or vague impressions, 
but sound deduction from ascertained facts. 
A man is often almost as culpable in giving 
vogue to an assertion which he has not inves- 
tigated, as in deliberately inventing a lie. 
That is a felicitous touch in Sheridan’s 
“School for Scandal” whieh asserts that 
when the drawer of a scandal cannot be dis- 
covered, it would only be good law to demand 
reparation of the indorser. Our public lec- 
turers, especially those who discuss social 
questions, have apparently abandoned every 
pretension to honesty. To be racy, smart, 
piquant, severe; to set on their hearers to 
laughter ; to say things that will titillate the 
fancy, flatter the pride, or give a sort of intel- 
lectual intoxication to the imagination; to 
utter rude or hurtful things of women, in 
order to amuse a crowd of men; to make hus- 
bands and fathers objects of racy ridicule in 
the eyes of ladies ; to make our neighbors ap- 
pear absurd; to be satirical and eloquently 
critical ; to laugh at this man’s picture, or 
that man’s book—to go about, in brief, as 
literary mountebanks, and, like the court-fools 
of old, amuse the world by satire and jest— 
this thing is their ambition. They encourage 
the vice of extravagant overstatement, which 
is prevalent enough without them. They con- 
tribute largely to that spirit of inaccuracy 
which seems grounded in the very foundations 
of society. Dr. Johnson was wont to assert 
with emphasis that the habit of truth must be 
inculcated in children by the most rigid enforce- 
ment ; they should not be allowed to digress 
in the smallest details, even with innocent in- 
tent, but, if trained always to note carefully 
and report accurately, they would thus acquire 
trath-telling as a habit as well as a principle. 
We rather reverse all that now. Absolute 
lying is still a cardinal sin; but, no matter 
what false coloring may be given to a state- 
ment, if by so doing there is a little fun for 
the listener, or a little fancy in the inventor. 
And this sort of thing public speakers are 





largely responsible for ; more so than journal- 


crowd to amuse at any cost, and whose state- 
ments are often face to face with their contra- 
dictions We might cite some instances of 
the thing we complain of, but cannot do so 
without appearing invidious. 





A writer in the Edinburgh Review 
finds in the peasant-proprietary system pre- 
vailing in France one great cause of that coun- 
try’s recent misfortunes. The English Liber- 
als have long been advocating the introduction 
of the French system into England, and have 
strenuously maintained that many of the ex- 
isting ills in England and Ireland would dis- 
appear under a system which made cultivators 
of and proprietors instead of tenants. But 
the writer in the Review believes he has dis- 
covered the fallacy of that argument. The 
French peasantry are ignorant and narrow- 
minded, careless of every thing but their in- 
dividual welfare, afraid of nothing so much as 
revolution, distrustful of all political innova- 
tions, with no care for the state, and hence 
without patriotism. They went reluctantly 
into the army, and were eager to return home 
again at any cost of national reputation. The 
cities alone, according to the Reviewer, ex- 
hibited love of country. It must seem ex- 
traordinary to every American that the ig- 
norance and selfishness of the French peas- 
antry should be attributed to a system that in 
the United States has lifted farmers far above 
the level of the same class in any other coun- 
try. Land is not subdivided here into petty 
plots as in France ; but the great fact that the 
larger part of our cultivated soil is divided 
into small farms, and owned by those who 
cultivate them, has been the rock of our po- 
litical fortunes, the foundation of our pros- 
perity and civilization, and remains the pledge 
of our future welfare. With us it has been 
the very source and fountain of patriot- 
ism, It has been the means of eliminating 
from our social organization a peasant-class 
altogether. Our farmers are men of intelli- 
gence, of social position, often of large cul- 
ture, and are notable for high qualities of 
character. Love of country is a passion with 
them. In America’the noblest and best thing 
we have to point to is our landed democracy, 
which more than any thing else distinguishes 
us from other lands, and more than any thing 
else marks the true nature of our superiority. 
We use the word superiority as applicable 
solely to the higher average level of our intel- 
ligence and culture. In view of these facts, 
it is certainly remarkable to find an English- 
man attributing the defects in the character 
of the French peasants to their proprietary 


locating patriotic virtue in the cities solely. 


ary hubbub of the cities for a higher virtue ? 
His judgment is an entire reversal of our 
American experience ; for here the great towns 
have proved, what Jefferson predicted of 
them, “ulcers on the political body.” Po- 





| 


litical debauchery and flagrant misrule have 
characterized more or less most of them 
while the great rural populations have been 
true to the best interests of the nation. 


ists, whose sins are many, but who have not a 


—— The “ Chinese question ” seems more 

and more to occupy public discussion, but we 
doubt if any theme before the public admits 
of such wide differences of statement, or in- 
cludes so many diametrically opposed asser- 
tions. At this moment we have just turned 
from one paragraph in a leading paper to an- 
other in a journal equally conspicuous, in 
which one utters great apprehensions as to 
the presence of Chinese in America, and the 
other draws a very different picture. One 
predicts, among other evils that are to arise 
from the large Chinese immigration, the in- 
troduction of Asiatic pestilences on the Pa- 
cific coast. The Chinese settlements, accord- 
ing to this account, are so foul and filthy, and 
the utmost efforts of sanitary commissions so 
unavailing in inducing decent habits among 
these heathen, that epidemics in due time are 
sure to be bred from them. The foulness 
and degradation of the Celestials are pre- 
sented in this paper with great force. But 
the other article referred to—which chanced 
to meet our notice after reading the pre- 
ceding one—gives a different idea of the 
new-comers. From this we learn that the 
Chinese in California are “docile and will- 
ing, sober, frugal, and industrious.” The 
authority for these assertions is Mr. Pelham 
W. Ames, whose statements are the fruit of 
personal observation. The Chinese, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ames, have been exposed in Cali- 
fornia to every indignity; they have been 
robbed, murdered, and beaten with impunity. 
“ The cruel wrongs inflicted upon these peo- 
ple,” he says, “are a blot upon our national 
record.” The prejudices against the Chinese 
are intense, and no doubt there is at least 
some truth in Mr. Ames’s statements. But 
which are we to believe—that the Chinese 
are a foul, dangerous, pestilence-threatening, 
demoralizing element, or a valuable addition 
to our productive labor ? 


In the discussion on the subject of 
underground railroads in New York, the suc- 
cessful operation of such roads in London is 
always brought forward as a strong argument 
in their favor. The facts, however, do not 
seem to be altogether on one side of the ques- 
tion. We find in the English journals a re- 
port of a meeting lately held in London to 
oppose a modification of the Metropolitan 
and St. John’s Wood Railway charter, by 
which it was proposed to allow heavy freight- 
trains to run on the line. Dr. Musgrave, who 
occupied the chair, stated that “his house 
was so jolted by the present passenger-traffic 
that there was not a single article of furniture 
which was not rattled about. It was quite 








system. He may be certain the cause lies | 
elsewhere. It is equally surprising to find him | 


Does he not mistake the froth and revolution- | 





certain that, if the Midland Railway had the 
power conferred upon them to run goods- 
trains over this line of railway, there would be 
no peace day or night. He could only foresee 
that most of the houses, if that traffic were 
carried over the line, must fall down.” Dr. 
Musgrave’s troubles, however, are not com- 
parable for intensity with those of “ a resi- 
dent in the Finchley Newroad,” who said that 
“the mere shifting of the empty trains from 
one line to anather near his house had caused 
it, to a certain extent to give way—the back 
of his house evidently so. Between his 
breakfast-room and the pantry a hand could 
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be put right through and seen in the opposite 
room. Other parts of the house were con- 
stantly dropping from the vibrations, and it 
was in such a bad condition that if a dog ran 
across his dining-room the spoons and forks 
clattered on the plates or dishes on which 
they might be lying.” He further added that 
he had been informed by a surveyor that his 
house was in a very dangerous condition, and, 
if he (the speaker) let any thing drop heavily, 
he might have “the back front” of the 
house come down. 


There is something singular about 
the fascination which diamond-mining exer- 
cises over the popular mind. Adventurers 
from every part of the world are rushing to 
South Africa, prepared to encounter dangers, 
privations, hardships, and toil, in the hunt 
after the precious stones, with not one chance 
in a thousand of finding them. The official 
statement at the Cape of Good Hope is, that 
in 1870 the total value of the diamonds found 
was only a little more than a million dollars. 
The amount of energy and labor wasted in 
gathering them would have produced ten times 
as much in solid cash, if applied to the cul- 
ture of cotton or tobacco, 








Foreign Items. 


CTAVE FEUILLET, the French Acade- 
mician, and author of “Camors” and 
“The Romance of a Poor Young Man,” is in 
trouble. He was one of the most ardent ad- 
herents of the Empress Eugénie, through 
whose influence he obtained a very comfortable 
sinecure, the position of librarian at the palace 
of Fontainebleau. When Eugénie fled to Eng- 
land, Octave Feuillet thought that he was no 
longer safe in France either, and fled to Eng- 
land without taking any steps to secure from 
injury the large and valuable library intrusted 
to his care. No sooner had Feuillet left Fon- 
tainebleau than some of the most valuable 
books were stolen, and the remainder disap- 
peared during the occupation of the place by 
the German troops, so that, when Feuillet re- 
turned to his post after the capitulation of 
Paris, he found nothing but empty shelves. 
The government has now notified him that his 
conduct will have to undergo a judicial ex- 
amination. 


Sovereign princes and their heirs-apparent 
have often not been on the best of terms. The 
latest instance of this state of affairs is the 
quarrel between the Czar Alexander II. of Rus- 
sia and the imperial crown-prince. These two 
personages differ widely about the war between 
France andGermany. The czar enthusiastical- 
ly espoused the cause of the latter, while the 
crown-prince, instigated, it is said, by his very 
pretty young wife, who displays considerable 
ability as a political intriguer, makes no secret 
of his sympathies for France. Very disagree- 
able scenes ensued in consequence between 
father and son. The czar repeatedly ordered 
the prince from the imperial dinner-table for 
violently contradicting and even ridiculing 
him, One day the prince’s conduct was so of- 
fensive that the czar ordered him to be con- 
Sned in his rooms for several weeks. 


When the Bavarians occupied the charming 
country-seat and large farm of Eugéne Rouher, 
Napoleon’s ex-minister, a peasant offered to 
show them the place where the proprietor’s 
plate had been buried, provided they would 





leave his own humble home undisturbed, and 
not take his cattle from him. The Bavarian 
soldiers readily agreed to the proposition, and 
unearthed M. Rouher’s plate, which, at a low 
valuation, was worth fifty thousand francs. A 
relative of Rouher heard of it, and got the 
whole back for five thousand francs. 


Some time ago the Municipal Council of 
Lyons unanimously adopted a resolution mak- 
ing Garibaldi an honorary citizen of that city. 
Nine thousand citizens of Lyons have now 
signed a protest against thatstep. They assert 
in it that Garibaldi, so far from having ren- 
dered any valuable services to France, had 
caused one of the greatest disasters of the war ; 
for it had been owing to Garibaldi’s incapacity 
that Bourbaki’s army had been forced to flee 
to Switzerland. 


Erckmann-Chatrian’s novels have had an 
aggregate sale of five hundred thousand vol- 
umes in France down to July 1, 1870. During 
the early part of the war so many orders for 
copies of such of the novels as referred to the 
war in Alsace were sent to the publishers that 
the latter were unable to fill them. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian’s home is at the little fortress 
of Phalsbourg, which suffered terribly through 
the bombardment by the German troops. 


Some speculators in Paris realized enormous 
profits during the siege. Mirés, the well- 
known banker, had purchased, a short time 
previous to the investment of the city by the 
German troops, one hundred and fifty thousand 
barrels of flour, which he sold early in Octo- 
ber to the government at an advance of one 
hundred per cent. 


The Italian publishers of Manzoni’s ‘* Sposi 
Promessi’? announce the appearance of the 
hundredth edition of that celebrated novel, 
which has proved to be the most popular book 
published in Italy for many years past, except 
one, Silvio Pellico’s “‘Le Mie Prigione,”’ of 
which one hundred and twelve editions have 
appeared thus far. 


Madame Anna Rattazzi is engaged in writ- 
ing a book, entitled ‘‘ Ma Prédiction,” and in 
which, referring to her former literary attacks 
upon the ex-Empress Eugénie, she tries to 
prove that the exile of Chiselhurst is princi- 
pally responsible for the downfall of the sec- 
ond empire. 


Villemessant’s Paris Figaro, which a year 
ago had a daily eirculation of upward of sixty 
thousand copies, has now less than seven thou- 
sand subscribers. Damaging disclosures about 
the manner in which the leading editors of the 
Figaro had sold their pens to the imperial gov- 
ernment utterly ruined the paper in the estima- 
tion of the public. 


During the last year of Queen Isabella’s 
reign the average daily circulation of the Mad- 
rid papers was only between sixty and seventy 
thousand copies. The Spanish capital has now 
three times as many political journals, with an 
aggregate daily circulation of two hundred 
thousand copies. 


Hacklaender, one of the owners of the 
Stuttgart Illustrated News, is one of the few 
German novelists who obtained fame and for- 
tune by writing novels. His ‘‘ Wachtstuben- 
abenteuer’’ (Guard-room Adventures) alone 
yielded him a net profit of over twelve thou- 
sand dollars. 


A volume of Turkish poems, said to have 
been written by a young girl of Pera, and most 
remarkable for their pathos and sweetness, has 





recently been published at Constantinople, 
and, what has rarely happened of late years to 
a Turkish book, has already had nine editions. 


Dr, Strousberg, the Prussian Israelite, who 
by dint of successful speculations, in the course 
of ten years, rose from poverty to great wealth, 
and finally became proprietor of some of the 
most productive railroads in the kingdom, is 
reported to have been bankrupted by the war 
of 1870-71. 


The offers of public libraries, book-publish- 
ers, and private citizens in Germany, to furnish 
books to the library to be formed at Strasbourg, 
in place of the one which was destroyed dur- 
ing the bombardment of the city, ‘exceed al- 
ready one hundred thousand volumes. 


The French Government has ordered the 
discontinuance of that costly publication, at 
the expense of the state, of “‘ The Correspond- 
ence of Napoleon I.,” the last volumes of 
which were edited by Prince Napoleon with so 
little tact and discrimination. : 


Carl Gutzkow, the great German dramatist 
and novelist, was so mortified at the cool re- 
ception which his new war-play met at the 
hands of the public, that he withdrew the play 
from the stage, and declared that it never 
should appear in his complete works. 


Pope Pius IX. has given an order to several 
Roman fresco-painters to paint the so-called 
White Hall of the Vatican with frescoes illus- 
trating the adoption of the infallibility dogma 
by the Ecumenical Council of 1870. 


Baron de Brisse, the author of the best 
French cook-book, and famous for his culinary 
contributions to the Paris papers, died of 
heart-disease at Brussels, on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary. 


The Russian papers intimate that Adelina 
Patti, the Marchioness de Caux, is negotiating 
with the manager of the Imperial Opera at St. 
Petersburg for a five or ten years’ engage- 
mnent. 


Bjornson, the Norwegian novelist, has re- 
cently published two small volumes of fairy- 
stories, which the Scandinavian critics pro- 
nounce superior to any thing which Hans 
Christian Andersen has recently written. 


Thiers and Dufaure, ex-ministers of Louis 
Philippe, are opposed to the restoration of the 
Orleans dynasty. Guizot, to the great disap- 
pointment of the Orleanists, has now taken the 
same position. 


M. de Noé, better known as “ Cham,” the 
signature of his droll caricatures in the Paris 
Charivari, was quite severely wounded by the 
bursting of a shell during the bombardment. 


The young Queen of Spain is said to be the 
author of a volume of novels, which appeared 
at Florence two years ago anonymously, and 
which was quite well received by the public. 


Duke Ernest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the 
elder brother of the late Prince-Consort of 
England, intends to visit the United States and 
Mexico next summer. 


Among the valuable presents which old 
General von Moltke received during the war in 
France was a costly sabre sent him by the Shah 
of Persia. 


They say in Madrid that King Amadeo, 
previous to his arrival in Spain, never read & 
book written by a Spanish author, not even 
** Don Quixote.” 
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The Empress Elizabeth of Austria has 
grown prematurely old. Her face is wrinkled, 
her eyes are dim, and her features, which were 
once so delicate, have become quite gross. 


Anastasius Gruen, the Nestor of the Aus- 
trian poets, has a German translation of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets in press. 


Strauss, the Vienna composer of dancing- 
music, has written an opera, which, despite 
some charming melodies, proved a failure at 
its first representation. 


A woman was arrested the other day at 
Brescia, in Upper Italy, on the horrible charge 
of having poisoned all her seven children. 


Four of the new Austrian cabinet-ministers 
were formerly professors at the University of 
Vienna. 


The wives of Count von Bismarck and Gen- 
eral von Moltke are both in very feeble health. 


There are now upward of one hundred per- 
manent American residents in St. Petersburg. 


The most eloquent preacher in Italy is said 
to be a young Franciscan monk at Messina. 


The Abbé Bauer, the famous preacher at 
the chapel of the Tuileries, is now in Vienna. 





Miscellany. 





President Thiers. 


i is a reasonable opinion held by many that 
the second empire in France owed its exist- 
ence to the legend of the first Napoleon, as it 
was told in the skilful pages of M. Thiers. The 
first Napoleon exhausted France, and brought 
his conquerors to take possession of Paris. 
But that is not all. During the most brilliant 
period of the first emperor, France was inter- 
nally in great distress—without commerce, and 
exhausted by the destruction of men and the 
want of money. Had the tale been told, not by 
such a one-sided rhetorician as Thiers, and 
decorated by such a poet as Béranger, but 
truthfully by such an historian as M. Lanfrey, 
Louis Napoleon would never have dreamed his 
dream—his empire would never have come into 
existence. He did, however, dream his dream, 
his empire came into existence, and endured 
for nearly twenty years, and during its con- 
tinuance France enjoyed an amount of material 
prosperity and a growth of commerce, manu- 
factures, and wealth, to which her past Listory 
had furnished no parallel. Not many months 
have passed since the emperor made an appeal 
to the French people, in effect requiring an an- 
swer to the question whether they were so far 
satisfied with his government as to desire that 
he should not be controlled without an appeal 
to them. Between seven and eight million 
Frenchmen by their votes in effect approved 
his rule, the negative votes being comparative- 
ly few. Sadowa was fought, Prussia grew 
great, and Germany was consolidating into a 
mighty power. M. Thiers said, France ought 
not to have permitted another people to g-ow 
great; France was great, and ought to be 
great, and that the greatness of a neighbor 
was a detraction from her greatness, and there- 
fore ought not to have been permitted, and 
ought not to be endured. This view, main- 
tained and propagated by M. Thiers, was indi- 
rectly a cause—perhaps the cause—of the war 
which has created the German empire, and has 
proved so disastrous to France. With the ex- 
ception, possibly, of the destruction brought 
upon the Confederate States of America by the 





Secession War, modern history records no case 
of such a collapse of power, of such calamities 
as this war has brought upon France. The 
blame, the whole blame, of this collapse, of 
these calamities, is laid upon the late emperor. 
No man in France dare whisper a word in his 
favor. And the man to whom all France with 
equal unanimity resorts to govern the country, 
to obtain peace, and to restore the prosperity 
of France, is M. Thiers. Of Thiers himself, it 
has been said that in external appearance it 
is impossible to conceive a more ignoble little 
being. He has neither figure, nor shape, nor 
grace, nor mien; and truly, to use the most un- 
savory description of Cormenin, he looks like 
one of those provincial barbers who, with brush 
and razors in hand, go from door to door offer- 
ing their savonnette. His voice is thin, harsh, 
and reedy ; his aspect sinister, deceitful, and 
tricky ; a sardonic smile plays about his insin- 
cere and mocking mouth; and at first view you 
are disposed to distrust so ill-favored a looking 
dwarf, and to disbelieve his story. But hear 
the persuasive pigmny, hear him fairly out, and 
he greets you with such pleasant, lively, light, 
voluble talk, interspersed with historical re- 
mark, personal anecdote, ingenious reflections, 
all conveyed in such clear, concise, and incom- 
parable language, that you forget his ugliness, 
his impudence, insincerity, and dishonesty. 
You listen, and, as Rousseau said in one of his 
most eloquent letters, “in listening, are un- 
done.” Asa journalist he was successful, as an 
historian he was popular, as a minister he was 
notorious, and national to a certain extent. He 
has, no doubt, many talents and many defects ; 
but his successes in life are more owing to his 
worst vices than to his negative virtues. He 
is probably the most intelligent man in Eu- 
rope, if a perception of the wants and wishes 
of the million indicate intelligence ; but some 
think him also one of the most insincere, mock- 
ing, and corrupt of public men, and at the bot- 
tom one of the shallowest in all sound knowl- 
edge. 
The Old English Squire. 


The country squire of the last century, 
whether he was a Squire Western, or a Squire 
Allworthy, resided for the greater part of his 
life in the parish where he was born. The 
number of freeholders was four times what 
it is at present; plurality of estates was the ex- 
ception; the owner of land, like the peasant, 
was virtually ascriptus glebe—a practical reality 
in the middle of the property committed to 
him. His habits, if he was vicious, were coarse 
and brutal—if he was a rational being, were 
liberal and temperate; but in either case the 
luxuries of modern generations were things un- 
known to him. His furniture was massive and 
enduring. His household expenditure, abun- 
dant in quantity, provided nothing of the costly 
delicacies which it is now said that every one 
expects and every one therefore feels bound to 
provide. His son at Christ-church was con- 
tented with half the allowance which he now 
holds to. be the least on which he can live like 
agentleman. His servants were brought up in 
the family as apprentices, and spent their lives 
under the same roof. His wife and his daugh- 
ters made their own dresses, darned their own 
stockings, and hemmed their own handker- 
chiefs. The milliner was an unknown entity 
at houses where the milliner’s bill has become 
the unvarying and not the most agreeable ele- 
ment of Christmas. A silk gown lasted a life- 


sonage, from the blue room to the brown, it 
was limited to the few weeks at the county 
town. Enjoyments were less varied and less 
expensive. Home was a word with a real mean- 
ing. Home occupations, home pleasures, home 
associations and relationships, filled up the 
round of existence. Nothing else was looked 
for, because nothing else was attainable. Among 
other consequences, habits were far less expen- 
sive. The squire’s income was small as meas- 
ured by modern ideas. If he was self-indulgent, 
it was in pleasures which lay at his own door, 
and his wealth was distributed among those 
who were born dependent on him. Every fam- 
ily on the estate was known in its particulars, 
and had claims for consideration which the 
better sort of gentlemen were willing to recog- 
nize. If the poor were neglected, their means 
of taking care of themselves were immeasurably 
greater that at present. The average squire 
may have been morally no better than his 
great-grandson. In many respects he was prob- 
ably worse. He was ignorant, he drank hard, 
his language was not particularly refined, but 
his private character was comparatively unim- 
portant; he was controlled in his dealings with 
his people by the traditionary English habits 
which has held society together for centuries— 
habits which, though long gradually decaying, 
have melted entirely away only within living 
memories. 


The Spring-time. 


Now, at this season, when Nature is mar 
shalling all her forces for her great summer 
work, and in every garden-enclosure the busy 
hum of preparation gives token of the season 
for spading, and planting, and pruning, the 
literature of the time takes a special turn. Old 
books on gardening come down from the 
shelves, and new books reach home from the 
booksellers. What to plant, and where to 
plant, and how to plant, are all at once ques- 
tions of great import. The seedsmen become 
the most important tradesmen in the town. 
People hie to the shops to consult with them, 
to gather adWice from them, and to plunge 
eagerly into the pages of their catalogues. The 
seedsmen’s catalogues, in fact, are now an im- 
portant element in our civilization. And how 
attractively some of them are gotten up! Here 
before us is the issue of B. K. Bliss & Co., of 
New York. Of the bewildering lists of seeds 
it announces, no mortal could keep a record. 
Of course, it exhausts the needs of every 
gardener, whether his field be the practical or 
the ornamental ; and then it is iliustrated with 
such superb-looking tomatoes, done in color; 
such luscious beets, such charming pansies— 
in fact, it is a pretty book to look at, and in 
April a very useful one to consult. In the 
spring every man feels the old gardener Adam 
working in him a little; he will pant for the 
odors and the sweets of the early blossoms ; 
he will pause at the windows of the florists in 
a sort of rapture; peer over the paling of 
his neighbor’s jence with a subdued ecstasy, 
and never be content until he has given the old 
leaven in him its way by buying at least one 
package of seeds, whether he ever plants them 
or not. 


International Exhibition. 


There is to be an International Exhibition 
this year at South Kensington, London, and 
yearly forever after, it appears, from the state- 
ment to that effect made by her majesty’s com- 
missi 's, and the inference to be derived from 





time, and the change in fashions was ted 
rather by generations than by seasons. A Lon- 
don house was unthought of—a family trip to 
the Continent as unimaginable as an outing to 
the moon. If the annual migration was some- 
thing farther than, as in Mr. Primrose’s par- 





the permanent character of the buildings. The 
edifice is in the decorated Italian style, with 
mouldings, cornices, columns, and courses, in 
buff-colored terra-cotta; the brickwork being 
of the hard red Fareham bricks, so as to match 
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the garden architecture, and harmonize with 
the new Museum buildings, which are rising in 
front of them. The terra-cotta and red Fare- 
ham bricks are more durable against the stress 
of a London winter than even granite. The 
building is capable of holding about fifty thou- 
sand persons. Briefly, the objects the commis- 
sioners have in view are as follow: They pro- 
pose, in the first place, to make an International 
Exhibition a permanent institution of the coun- 
try, giving to industrial art the same opportu- 
nity that is afforded to fine art by the annual 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy. In the 
second place, they produce the area over which 
the exhibition shall spread itself, by reducing 
the various industries into groups, and, taking 
certain of these each year, bring the entire in- 
dustry of the country under review every seven 
or eight years, fine art being a standing division 
of the programme. And, in the third place, to 
restrict the conditions under which exhibits 
have hitherto been received, by making all 
articles undergo a preliminary sifting, through 
appointed committees of selection, thus exclud- 
ing all works that do not possess sufficient 
artistic merit to warrant their exhibition, and 
by the further exclusion of mere masses of 
natural products. The manufactures exhibited 
this year will be woollens and pottery, in addi- 
tion to fine art of every description. France, 
it is said, notwithstanding the war, will be a 
large contributor; but, what with the absorp- 
tion of the energies of the peoples of France 
and Germany in the war, and an apparent want 
of public interest in England in the project, it 
is not probable that the exhibition of 1871 will 
rival its predecessors of 1851 or 1862. 


The Hohenzollerns. 


The first of the Hohenzollern family honors 
are traced originally to the attachment of a cer- 
tain Count Frederick von Zollern to the Em- 
peror Frederick I. He was rewarded with the 
nand of the daughter and heiress of the Burg- 
grave (Count of the City) of Nuremberg in 1180, 
and in 1192 was publicly installed into the burg- 
gravate, an important imperial dignity, which 
continued in his family for six succeeding gen- 
erations. The burggraves did constant good 
service to the emperors, and were usually in 
their confidence ; and the Emperor Sigismund 
took into his especial trust a Burggrave Fred- 
erick of his time, making him his chief asso- 
ciate in his magnificent plans for restoring the 
full power of the Roman empire and the dig- 
nity of its head. Part of this design was to be 
carried out by the elevation of his friend to the 
Kingship of Rome. This was never carried 
out: but by way of preparing the way for such 
a dignity, the emperor made the burggrave the 
Marquisate of Brandenburg with the rank of 
elector in 1415, and Frederick I., the first elee- 
tor, was solemnly invested with the dignities 
of his office in May, 1417. The House of Zol- 
lern, or Hohenzollern as it now came to be 
called, was thus transplanted from South to 
North Germany solely by imperial favor, and 
became the chief guardian of the empire against 
Slavonic aggression. This charge was abun- 
dantly justified, as all readers of modern history 
know. True, the part played by the Hohen- 
zollerns in the great Thirty-Years’ War was 
not very brilliant or honorable. But by pacific 
means or warlike exertions they maintained 
their border-land constantly intact, and fre- 
quently enlarged the marquisate, until, two 
hundred and sixty-one years after the exalta- 


grown into the empire, for te do so thoroughly 
would be to write the whole history of Europe 
for the last hundred and seventy years. 


William Hazlitt. 


With all his eloquence and subtlety of 
thought, Hazlitt was the prey of the most 
erazy fancies, dreading all the refinements of 
social life, and writhing at the thought of be- 
ing considered strange and ungainly by the 
footman whom he despised. Even with his 
oldest friends, like Lamb and Leigh Hunt, 
Hazlitt preserved the wildness and shyness 
of a misanthropic recluse. He entered a 
room, Mr. Paterson has recorded, as if he had 
been dragged there in custody, shuffled side- 
long to the nearest chair, sat himself down on 
one corner of it, dropped his hat on the floor, 
and after his set phrase, not always appropri- 
ate, of “‘It is a fine day,” lapsed into dreary 
silence, and seemed to resign himself moodily 
to his fate. If the talk did not please him he 
sat half-absorbed and indifferent, till at last 
by asudden impulse he started up, and with 
an abrupt “ Well, good-morning,” shuffled to 
the door and blundered his way out. His 
self-consciousness was morbid almost to mad- 
ness, and his pride extreme. His daily life 
was of that suicidal character sometimes 
adopted by authors who despise the laws of 
health, and suffer the inevitable penalty of 
softened brain or premature paralysis. He 
usually never rose till one or two o'clock, 
and brooded over his breakfast of intensely 
strong black tea and a toasted French roll, till 
four or five in the afternoon, “ silent, motion- 
less, and self-absorbed’’ as a Hindoo Yoger. 
His tea was generally very strong, as he half- 
filled the teapot with tea. For the last four or 
five years of his life, Hazlitt drank no liquids 
but tea and water—of the latter he sometimes 
drank three or four quarts while talking after 
supper. This meal, of meat or game, was in- 
variably taken at a tavern late at night. His 
favorite haunt for his great talks was the 
Southampton Coffee-house, in Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. Any small slight, 
or the mere fact of the bill being brought him 
before he asked for it, scared him from a tav- 
ern or chop-house for years. If he went to 
the theatre, even to see the wonderful Kean, 
Hazlitt hid himself in a back corner seat in the 
second tier of boxes, and there he sat, like a 
sullen owl, shrouding himself from view, and 
trusting apparently to mere quick glances and 
odd moments of listening. 


Ancient Marriages. 


In the days of the patriarchs a suitor had 
to pay for his wife. But in our more advanced 
civilization a woman who has a dowry may be 
said to pay for herself. At the first glance, the 
contrast would seem all in favor of the ancient 
system. In those times, it may be said, men 
must have put a wonderful value on women, 
when they actually paid a sum for the privi- 
lege of keeping them. Halcyon days for those 
that reared daughters, when the expense of 
bringing them up was reimbursed by their 
sons-in-law. Theré we must look for the real 
golden age, when the daughters of men were 
so eagerly coveted, and handsomely paid for. 
And then, what a miserable age is ours in 
which the old happy state of things is entirely 





tion of his family to the electorate, Frederick .| 
IIT. placed the royal crown on his own head in | 


the palace at KSnigsberg, and declared himself 
King of Prussia on the 18th of January, 1701. 
We need not repeat here how the kingdom has 


reversed, and men can hardly be persuaded to 
take wives, unless, by means of a dowry, they 
are bribed to keep them! Ona closer inspec- 
tion, however, we find that our apparent de- 
generation is really a development ; and that 
the old practice, so far from being an evidence 
of the high regard of men to women, is the 
surest mark of female degradation. The 





idea contained in the most ancient forms of 
marriage prevailing umong the Roman people 
was, that marrying a woman meant acquiring 
the ownership of her. One ceremony was an 
ordinary sale ; the husband bought the wife 
from her father with good money, as he did 
his cattle or his slaves. Another consisted in 
obtaining the proprietary right over a wife by a 
a year’s unbroken cohabitation. The position 
of the wife was low. In legal parlance, she 
was said to be the daughter of her husband, at 
a time when children had no rights of owner- 
ship, when all their earnings went to their fa- 
ther, when they were incapable of gaining by 
any contract, and when even their life was at 
the father’s mercy. So the wife had nothing 
she could call her own; she was the menial 
servant of her husband and owner. More- 
over, in this phase of society polygamy gen- 
erally prevailed, a system that signifies and 
seals the most degrading opinion as to the 
sphere of woman. 


The British Taste for Beer. 


The British taste for beer has been of grad- 
ual growth, and has been developed from very 
small beginnings. In all these things a man 
naturally goes to Shakespeare. You cannot 
mention any subject under the sun, but 
Shakespeare has his say upon that subject. 
Though Chaucer talks of “a glass of moist 
and corny ale,” and his miller prayed for 
enough good ale, and, indeed, took more than 
was good for him, yet Shakespeare speaks of 
that “ poor creature small ale;” and Prince 
Hal and his followers by no means took kindly 
to beer. The taste has been a gradual taste, 
just as the improvement in beer has been a 
very gradual improvement. People liked it 
when brewed, not “ small,’ but strong. The 
saying soon crops up, “‘ Blessed be her heart, 
for she brewed good ale.’* We find that the 
astute statesman Charles James Fox shouted 
out to the electors, “‘A mug, a mug!” to 
popularize himself. The famous Isaac Bicker- 
staff, when he went to Dick’s Coffee-house, 
asked for “‘a mug of beer.” ‘I observed 
that the gentlemen did not care to enter upon 
business till after their morning draught.” 
Beer is essentially a Hanoverian drink. It is 
said that it kept the race of Brunswick on the 
throne during the era of the Pretender. It is 
a large political influence at the present day, 
and may be said to have a daily newspaper to 
represent the beery section of the British 
mind. 


Singular Manner of Death 


Sir Henry Durand, an English official of 
high rank in India, lately came to his death in 
a singular manner. He was mounted on an 
elephant, and about to enter in procession the 
town of Tank. The entrance to the town is 
by two gateways, standing at right angles to 
each other, but under the same roof. There 
appears only to have been room enough in the 
first gateway for an elephant, carrying a how- 
dah, to pass. From the first to the second 
gateway the ground rises, and the arch of the 
second gateway is considerably lower than that 
of the first. Owing tothe dusk of the even- 
ing, Sir Henry Durand, who was riding in the 
howdah of the first elephant with the Nawab 
of Tank, did not see the danger till he was close 
upon the fatal spot. He then called out to the 
driver of the animal to try and back out or turn. 
Either there was not time enough to do this, 
or the elephant, becoming excited, refused to 
obey, and moved on through the gateway. Sir 
Henry Durand’s head came violently in con- 
tact with a beam which supported the arch, 
and he was thrown to the ground, whence he 
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was picked up insensible. From the first 
there was great fear of his death, as it was per- 
ceived that the spine had been seriously in- 
jured. On the following morning he regained 
his consciousness, and was in full possession 
of all his faculties till within half an hour of 
his death. He was able to state briefly his own 
impression of the accident. .The Nawab of 
Tank experienced a severe contusion on the 
back of his neck, and had one of his ribs 
broken. 
Simancas, 
The small town of Simancas, about six miles 
from Valladolid, is famous as being the spot 
lected for keeping the old state-records of 
Spain, from the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella till a century ago. The records are kept 
in an old castle, without guns, surrounded by 
a dry moat. The documents are put up in bun- 
dies called Legajos, each containing from five 
to twenty manuscripts or so. They occupy 
shelves in endless rooms, and are about eighty 
thousand in number, i. e., the Legajos; Ber- 
genrothe, I think, says they are about one 
hundred thousand, but the gentleman at the 
head of the curators told me eighty thousand. 
Such curiosities I saw! State-papers about 
Catharine of Arragon and Henry. VIIL., letters 
of Ignatius Loyola, the Duke of Alva, Mary 
Stuart (our Queen Mary), the will of Isabella 
the Catholic, the war-accounts of Gonsalvo the 
great captain, letters of Cervantes, and a host 
besides. The documents are in wonderful pres- 
ervation—paper good and white; but the free- 
and-easy manner in which these valuable docu- 
ments were handled somewhat astonished me. 
We saw more than one chamber full of docu- 
ments of the Inquisition in various towns. A 
discovery among the papers of the Inquisition 
of some previously unknown works of Lope 
de Vega, and Calderon, etc., has been made. 
These MSS. have been sent to Madrid. 








Varieties. 


HE following estimate of woman’s Jove ap- 
ears in an English contemporary: “ A 
Frenchwoman will love her husband if he is 
either witty or chivalrous ; a German woman, 
if he is constant and faithful ; a Dutch woman, 
if he does not disturb her ease and comfort too 
much; a Spanish woman, if he wreaks ven- 
geance on those who incur his displeasure ; an 
Italian woman, if he is dreamy and poetical ; a 
Danish woman, if he thinks that her native 
country is the brightest and happiest on earth ; 
a Russian woman, if he despises all Westerners 
as miserable barbarians ; an English woman, 
if he succeeds in ingratiating himself with the 
court and aristocracy ; an American woman, if 
he has plenty of money.” 


There is a good story told in Washington 
about a Chinese servant employed by Admiral 
Porter. On reception-day, the duty of attend- 
ing door was assigned to Ah Sin. Accustomed 
to the social usages of: his own land, where a 
visitor’s rank is indicated by the size of the 
card, and where a huge yellow one means the 
presence of a prince, he treated the little bits 
of pasteboard with contempt. While nodding 
his head, and tossing the bits of paper uncere- 
moniously in the basket, the gas-collector hap- 
pened to present his bill. The long yellow 
slip took Ah Sin, and with profound salaams 
he bowed the astounded gas-man into the pres- 
ence of the amazed family. 


Sydney Smith once told a friend that be- 
tween ten and seventy years of age he had 
esten and drunk forty-four one-horse wagon- 
loads of meat and drink more than would have 
preserved him in life and health, and that the 
value of this over-feeding was something like 
seven thousand pounds. 


Professor Huxley dresses elegantly. He is 
tall, strong, and gtacefully built, but has none 
of the dense solidity, begot of beer’and beef, 
that is characteristic of modern Britons. His 


head is rather square than oval, his hair thick, 
straight, and black. The forehead is perpen- 
dicular and dogmiatic ; the nose not turned up, 
but turned into the air; thin, firm-shut lips, 
above a chin mercilessly firm, and small eyes 
that sparkle in their sockets. 


One of the last illustrations in the Charivari, 
signed “ Cham,’’ represents a crowd of Prus- 
sians ing away in their hands, on their 
backs, and in baskets, all the clocks in France 
and Cham remarks: ‘‘ They may carry off all 
the clocks, but they will not prevent the hour 
of vengeance from striking.’’ 


The other day, while a teacher was hearing 
a boy recite his lesson, the following passage 
occurred: ‘* The wages of sin is death.”” The 
teacher, wishing to get the word “ wages’’ out 
by deduction, asked: ** What does your father 
get every Saturday night?”” The boy an- 
swered promptly, ‘* He gets drunk.”’ 


One of the Prussian shells entered through 
the roof of a bath-house in Paris, and fell into 
a bath in which there was a bather at the time. 
Of course, it did not explode ; but the gentle- 
man in the bath immediately vacated it “in 
favor of the new-comer, and got away with a 
few slight bruises. 


The late Robert Barnes, of Evansville, In- 
diana, bequeathed his entire estate of four hun- 
dred thousand to six hundred thousand dollars, 
without the reservation of a cent, for the pur- 
pose of providing for and educating the desti- 
tute orphans of Indiana. 


A Western paper states that an old lady fol- 
lowed up a bishop as he travelled through his 
diocese, and was confirmed several times before 
she was detected. She wished the ordinance 
repeated because she had understood it was 
** good for the rheumatism.” 


Alabama has outstripped every Southern 
State in the number of miles of railroad built 
since the war. Alabama has built» 296 miles, 
Georgia 231, Tennessee 155, Texas 132, North 
Carolina 146, South Carolina 128, Virginia 104, 
Mississippi 128, Arkansas 90, Florida 44. 


Guizot is reperted to have said that he 
would yet live to see France lead the progres- 
sive nations of Europe to victory over the des- 
potism of the East. As he is now in his eigh- 
ty-fourth year, he must be expecting a much 
longer life than falls to the lot of most men. 








“Mother,” said a four-year-old, ‘‘ what 
season of the year was it when Adam and Eve 
were in the garden of Eden?” “I don’t 
know, my dear, unless it was summer—a per- 
petual summer.” ‘*Oh, no, mamma; it must 
have been in the fall, for you know apples were 
ripe.” 

If you are a wise man, you will treat the 
world as the moon treats it. Show it only one 
side of yourself; seldom show yourself too 
much at a time; and let what you show be 
calm, cool, and polished. But look at every 
side of this world. 


Census returns for Michigan foot up as fol- 
lows: Number of dwellings in the State, 
235,687 ; number of families, 234,725; number 
of voters, 268,756; number of inhabitants, 
1,184,638, 


Two posthumous tales by Miss Austen will 
soon be published—** Lady Susan,” one of the 
very earliest of her writings, and ‘‘ The Wat- 
sons,” one of her best productions, but incom- 
plete. 

It is announced by authority that Mr. Swin- 
burne has from time to time written several 
novels, both in English and French, but has 
no present intention of publishing any of 
them. 


Sir Boyle Roche once said, in reference to 
rsons, all relations to each other, but who 
appened to have no descendants, that “it 
seemed to be hereditary in the family to have 
no children.” 


Some of the African diamond-hunters have 
found that they have spent several years’ labor 
and have paid a great deal of freight money for 
importing into England about six bushels of 
translucent quartz. 


The Saturday Review says: “‘ The only fact 
that can be predicted, with any degree of con- 











fidence, of many youths, is that Providence 
does not seem to have designed them for any 
thing in particular.” 


One of the stories told of the Paris siege is 
that Baron Rothschild, tiring of rat, vainly 
offered one hundred dollars for a pheasant. 
He was forced to take fifty sparrows instead, 
for a pot-pie, at two dollars each. 


Nauvoo, formerly famous as the capital of 
Mormondom, is becoming equally famous for 
its grape-wine. Sixty thousand gallons were 
sold last year, and more than that amount is 
now in store. 


Maine’s fishing-fleet in 1870 consisted of 
seven hundred and eighty-six vessels, employ- 
ing five thousand two hundred and twenty- 
eight men. 


Railroad managers are perhaps not to blame 
for the conduct of those they employ ; but is it 
not strange that none of them ever hires a civil 
engineer to run the engine? 


The ingenuity of Chinese swindlers is pecu- 
liar, They split half-dollars, take out a third 
of the silver, fill the space with lead, and 
adroitiy close up the cut. 


Emerson remarks that “‘ astronomers eclipse 

wey yo This seems a little obscure at first, 

ut it is obviously true—because they disc-ever 
them. 

Foul air is positively benumbing to mind 
and body. Many a stupid meeting owes its 
stupidity largely to inadequate ventilation. 

It is a somewhat notable fact that fifty-six 


members of the Maine House of Representa- 
tives are freemasons. 


The difficulty with the Cuba cable is said to 
be that Loggerhead turtles bite it off and stop 
the current of electricity. 


Portland has a colored centenarian, whom 
the 7ranscript of that city calls ‘“‘one of the 
dark ages.”’ 


Some members of an Indianapolis church 
est their church on fire and destroyed it be- 
cause they didn’t like the pastor. 


Iowa has amended its laws so as to admit 
women to practise as attorneys on an equal foot- 
ing with men, 


Female suffrage has been refused in Ilinois, 
Iowa, and Missouri. 


The first Spanish-and-Portuguese dictionary 
ever published has just appeared in Madrid. 


Paris has only a fraction over fifty-seven 
thousand houses. 


Berlin has thirty-one theatres. 
Detroit boasts four millionnaires. 


M. Léon Gambetta is thirty-two years old. 
Cannel-coal is found in Virginia. 





Che Museum. 


HE war-canoes of the New-Zealanders are 

made from the cowrie-pine; the tree is 
large, and the natives are able to make their 
canoes of considerable size. Some of them are 
upward of eighty feet in length, and in conse- 
quence are able to carry a great number of war- 
riors. They are built in rather an elaborate 
manner. First, the trough-like vessel is formed 
from the tree-trunk ; and, as it is intended for 
sea-voyages, and may have to endure rough 
weather, it is much wider in proportion than 
the boat which is only used on rivers, and is, 
moreover, rendered more seaworthy by gun- 
wales. These are made separately, and are 
lashed firmly to the sides of the boat by the 
ordinary flax-ropes. 

Both the head and stern of the canoe are 
decorated with elaborate carvings, which have 
as their basis the contour of the human esun- 
tenance and the semi-spiral curve. Perhaps a 
single canoe-head will have fifty or sixty Lu- 
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man faces on it, each with the tongue protruded, 
with the cheeks and forehead covered with 
tattooed lines, and with a pair of goggle-eyes 
made of the haliotis-shell. The mode which 
a native adopts when carving these elabo- 
rate patterns is as follows: After shaping 
out the general form of the article to be 
carved, he fixes on some part which he 
thinks will be suitable for the purpose, and 
earves a human head upon it. When this 
is completed, he pitches upon a second 








noes is so intricate that it baffles all power of 
description, and nothing but a well-executed 
photograph could give a correct idea of the 
beauty of the workmanship. It is a marvel- 
lous example of the development of art under 
difficulties. It is quite unique in its character, 


so that no one who is acquainted with the sub- 
ject can for a moment mistake a piece of New- 
Zealand carving for that of any other country. 
Besides carving the canoes, the Maori paints 
them with vermilion in token of their warlike 





object, and decorates them profusely with 
bunches of feathers and dog’s hair. When 
the canoes are not wanted, they are drawn up 
on shore, and are thatched in order to save 
them from the weather. 

Like more civilized nations, the New-Zea- 
landers give names to their canoes, and seem 
to delight in ‘selecting the most sonorous 
titles that they can invent. For example, one 
canoe is called Maratuhai, i. e., Devouring 
Fire; and others have names that coincide 


spot at some dis- 
tance from the 
first, and carves 
another head, 
proceeding in 
this way until 
he has carved 
as many heads 
as he thinks 
the pattern will 
require. 

He next fur- 
nishes the heads 
with bodies and 
limbs, which are 
always repre- 
sented in a very 
squat and un- 
gainly manner, 
and fills in the 
vacant spaces 
with the beauti- 
ful curved lines 
which he loves 
80 well to draw 
and carve. The 
minute elabo- 





almost exactly 
with our In- 
vincibles, Ter- 
ribles, Thun- 
derers, and the 
like. 

These boats 
are furnished 
with a very re- 
markable sail, 
made of the rau- 
po-rush. It is 
small in propor- 
tion to the size 
of the vessel, 
is triangular in 
shape, and is so 
arranged that it 
can be raised or 
lowered almost 
in a moment. 
They are bet- 
ter sailors than 
would be ima- 
gined from their 
appearance 
and run won- 





ration of some derfully close to 
of these war-ca- Head of a New-Zealand War-canoe. the wind. 
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- GUIDE-BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


Appletons’ Railway Guide, 
Containing Maps of the Principal Railways in the United States and the 
Canadas, and a General Map. 


Appletons’ Northern and Eastern Guide-Book, 
Containing an account of the Principal Watering-Places and Summer Resorts. 
A New Edition. $2.00. 


Appletons’ European Guide- Book, 

Including England, Scotland, and Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, Russia, Deamesh, Norway, and 
Sweden. Containing a Map of Europe, and Nine other Maps, with Plans of 
20 of the Principal Cities, and more than 150 Engravings. Thick 12mo, tuck, 
gilt edges. Price, $6.00. 


Skeleton Routes 
Through England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Rus- 
sia, , and Spain; with various ways of getting from place to place, the 
time occupied, and the cost of each journey for a party of four, with some of 
the principal things to see. ramo. Price, $1.00. 


New York Illustrated. 


With 48 Illustrations, and a Map, from drawings made by the best artists. The 
lete ill d of New York ever published. 8vo. Price, 
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most ¢ i 
go cents; cloth, $1.00. 


AN NOUN CEMEN T. 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA. 


The publishers of APPLETONS’ FOURNAL have the 
pleasure of announcing the completion of arrangements by 
which Mr. HARRY FENN will for a time give his pro- 
Sessional services exclusively to the prosecution of the series 
of views entitled “* PICTURESQUE AMERICA,” which for 
a few months past has been a conspicuous and attractive fea- 
ture in the FOURNAL. Mr. Fenn will this spring visit 
SOUTH CAROLINA, GEORGIA, TENNESSEE, and 
VIRGINIA, after which he will proceed to sections North and 
West; and, when thé summer heats are over, he will visit 
other Southern localities. It is the design to illustrate every 
portion of the Union, in a manner far superior to any thing 
of the kind hitherto attempted, so that in time the series wili 
present a splendid and complete gallery of American landa- 
scapes and places. Mr. Fenn, whose vivid and graphic 
pencil has placed him at the acknowledged head of Amer- 
ican draughtsmen, will for the present give his professionat 








Either of the above sent /rre, dy mail, to any address, on receipt of the price. 


labors solely to the pages of APPLETONS’ FOURNAL. 
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